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WATER RESOURCES 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SeLect ComMITTEE ON NATIONAL WATER RESOURCES, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The select committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 48, in courtroom No. 6, U.S. courthouse, Senator Philip A. Hart 
presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Hart and Scott. 

Also present: Senator Clark. 

Present also: Theodore M. Schad, staff director of the select com- 
mittee, and Paul McBride, chief clerk. 

Senator Hart. The committee will be in order. é 

This meeting in Philadelphia is of the Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources. 

This is a select Senate committee, created pursuant to a resolution 
which recites the urgency which attaches our obligations to the people 
to develop those things which will be required if we, as a people, are 
to meet our needs nationally for water in the year 1980. 

The charge given the committee is to report to the Congress by the 
end of next year as to the water needs of America in 1980 and, sec- 
ondly, to suggest those things which must be done at all levels, if we 
are to meet the need. 

I know, first of all, that widespread response was evoked from the 
assignment, and we are grateful that there is a widespread response 
from the public to assist us in guessing right as to our needs. 

It will be a terribly costly thing if we would guess wrong, or, hav- 
ing guessed right as to our needs, if we, as a people, are unwilling to 
pay the price tag that is attached to the development of the facilities 
which will be required if we are to meet our needs. 

We are supposed to go into a hearing like this without any preju- 
dice, but I have a very strong suspicion that any report will suggest 
that we will not meet the need by shopping in a bargain basement. 
In so many things the cost of survival will be no cheaper next year 
than last. I think quite the reverse will probably be true. 

The committee is composed of members from four of the regular 
standing Senate committees—the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the Com- 
Pe on Public Works, and the Committee on Interior and Insular 

airs. 

The chairman is Senator Kerr of Oklahoma. This is the first hear- 
ing of this committee at which Senator Kerr has not been in attend- 
ance, and that covers 11 hearings in 8 States. He left the committee 
at noon yesterday on this, the second leg of the committee hearings. 
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We have sat in South Dakota, Michigan, and now in Pennsylvania. 
An earlier leg of the committee was in North Dakota, some of the 
Rocky Mountain States, and California. 

This is not by any means the last time the committee will meet east 
of the Mississippi. 

You are looking at the two members of the committee who come 
from States east of the Mississippi. The decision with respect to the 
report will not be based on a regional prejudice. 

The practice of the committee when it holds a hearing in the home 
State of a member of the committee is to ask the resident Senator 
to organize the hearings, invite such witnesses as he thinks might be 
helpful to the committee, and in all respects conduct the hearing. 

I am delighted to have present my colleague on this committee, 
Senator Scott, and to see facing me, another distinguished Senator, 
Senator Clark. 

I will not be able to contribute anything expert to this except that 
although I was born and grew up in Montgomery County, I am an 
escapee from the Delaware River Valley. It was not water that drove 
me away or the absence thereof, Senator Scott. 

Senator Scorr. Senator Hart, I am glad it was not the water which 
drove you away from Montgomery County. I hope also it was not 
the ice. 

We welcome you here and as the host Senator for the committee we 
open these hearings with a brief statement, trusting thereby to set a 
good example to witnesses. 

It is my pleasure to welcome those who appear to testify, to extend 
a welcome to Senator Hart who is the ranking majority member 
present, and to say that the committee has extended an invitation to 
our mutual friend and colleague, Senator Clark, to sit with us during 
the hearing. He does not need any introduction to this audience and 
will also appear as the first witness. 

I would like to call attention to the interest that has been shown 
by Governor Lawrence and because he is unable to attend by reason 
of a previous commitment he has designated Secretary Goddard of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters, to represent 
the State. 

Secretary Goddard is accompanied by Dr. Wilbar, secretary of 
health; Mr. Voigt, director of the Pennsylvania Fish Commission ; 
and Mr. Unger, director of the State Soil Conservation Commission. 

The committee also wants to acknowledge the interest of Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth, who has long been a sponsor and active member 
of the committees concerned with the Delaware River Basin develop- 
ment. 

Let me explain briefly the setup and some of the objectives of the 
Select Committee on National Water Resources, commenting only, 
I hope, on those matters not already raised by Senator Hart. 

The committee was established on April 20, 1959, by Senate Reso- 
lution 48. The task upon which the committee has embarked appears 
to be monumental by reason of the nature, geography, and internal 
development of each of our 50 States. 
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It would be impossible for the committee to accomplish this with- 
out the help it has already received from Federal, State, and private 
organizations. The realization that we are all in this boat together, 
with the water rapidly receding, has brought splendid civic coopera- 
tion from all parts of the Nation. 

In the past 50 years there have been more than 20 major reviews 
of the Nation’s water resources by various commissions, and com- 
mittees, of the executive and legislative branches of Government. 

These efforts have not resulted in an effective national water re- 
sources policy. 

At least 25 Federal agencies are concerned with water resources 
and power and administer legislation which frequently overlaps and 
duplicates. It is the committee’s purpose to utilize to the fullest ex- 
tent this information that is available from these sources, and if pos- 
sible, suggest more effective coordination. 

Various parts of this Nation must contend with too much water 
and the resultant floods, too little water and injury to agriculture 
and industry, water pollution, and a wide variety of navigational and 
recreational needs. 

The committee hopes to weld these factors into an evaluation of 
how much water development is needed and to determine what ex- 
penditures at private and public levels are justifiable. 

Emphasis upon the water needs of our Western States should not 
obscure the fact that east of the Mississippi and in States of the east- 
ern seaboard we have a complexity of specialized water problems. 

Expansion of population and industrial production has drained our 
reserves of water. 

We must harness, control, and conserve our scarce sources of water 
to meet the requirements, not only of the present, but of future gener- 
ations of Americans. 

We welcome the contribution that the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania can make toward a solution of its own water resources prob- 
lems—and those of the Nation as well. 

As Senator Hart has pointed out, only two Senators on this com- 
mittee are from east of the Mississippi and only one of them from 
the Atlantic seaboard. This is the first time I believe that the con- 
cern of the eastern part of the United States for water has been 
focused into a committee of this kind. We therefore are meeting 
here to hold these hearings. 

We have many questions to ask. I will mention only a few: How 
much water development is needed? When? Where? What is the 
pattern? What levels of cost of expenditures are justified? What 
amounts will be required in relation to various levels of population 
and economic activity? What are the economic limits of water de- 
velopment? How much expenditure of private and public funds can 
be economically justified for water programs ? 

We will first hear our colleague, the Honorable Joseph S. Clark, the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Senator Clark, you have been presiding, and I have been with you 
in hearings by the Senate Committee on Unmployment. I am de- 
lighted to continue this tour in the State of Pennsylvania with you and 
you are, of course, welcome to come up here, and we hope you will have 
the time to do it during these hearings and assist us in the hearings. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Senator Scott. I appreci- 
ate the courtesy. 

I would like to join with you in welcoming our fine colleague, 
Senator Hart of Michigan, here to Pennsylvania. 

I have a prepared statement which, with your permission, I will ask 
to have printed in the record at this point and then, in order to 
conserve the time of the committee, I would like to just comment ad 
lib on some of the high points. 

Senator Harr. It will be so received. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JosepH S. CLARK, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The proper development of the water resources of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania is becoming just as important to our people today as the development of 
adequate water resources was to the people of the West in the past. The care 
ful and proficient use of one of our greatest national assets—our water re- 
sources—is now a matter of national, not just regional, interest. The creation 
of this select committee by the Senate is itself evidence of the fact that the 
Congress recognizes the national scope of water resources problems; and I trust, 
intends to deal with them on a national basis. I believe that the presence on this 
special committee of my distinguished colleague, the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, bears further witness to the fact that water resources problems do not 
just begin west of the Mississippi River. 

The basic reason why we in Pennsylvania are concerned with the proper de- 
velopment of our natural water resources can be simply stated: the impact of 
our population explosion, especially in the metropolitan areas of our State, and 
our increasing industrial growth, on a water supply which we have wasted in the 
past and have still not harnessed in any. orderly way, will slow down the 
economic and social expansion of Pennsylvania, and prevent us from realizing 
our great potential, unless we have a comprehensive water resource and develop- 
ment program. We are, therefore, vitally interested in Federal water resource 
policy. Our objective in Pennsylvania must be the all-purpose development of 
our four great Pennsylvania river systems: the Delaware, Allegheny, Susque- 
hanna, and Monongahela Rivers. We have a lesser, but still substantial inter- 
est, in the Potomac River, whose headwaters originate in Pennsylvania. We are 
necessarily interested in Federal water policy because every one of the four 
major river systems in Pennsylvania have headwaters in other States, while 
flowing through Pennsylvania on their major course. 

Of these four great river systems, more thought has been given and more 
work done on the proper utilization of the waters of the Delaware River Basin 
than the other three. As far back as 1934, the Corps of Engineers reported 
after a survey of the basin that economies could result from unified control in 
the planning, design, and construction of water resource projects, and indicated 
that an interstate agency established for this purpose would be advisable. The 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin, formed in 1936, did later 
propose a water supply plan including a governmental organization, but agree- 
ment among the four States involved—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
New York—could not be obtained. 

In 1955, while I was mayor of Philadelphia, the Governors of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, and the mayors of New York City 
and Philadelphia, established the Delaware River Basin Advisory Committee to 
review the water resources problems of the basin and adjoining areas. Not long 
after, Hurricane Diane and subsequent floods caused the loss of a hundred 
lives and millions of dollars of damage in the Delaware Valley. Congress then 
requested a 3-year, $2 million restudy of the Delaware Basin by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, with the aid of numerous Federal and State agencies, which 
is now nearing completion. This study to evolve a physical plan of water 
development will not touch upon the equally important problem of determining 
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what governmental organization for water resources administration will be nec- 
essary to carry out the plans. 

To cope with this problem, the Water Research Foundation of the Delaware 
River Basin, a nonprofit private corporation, instituted a study of governmental 
organization needed for water resources planning, development, and operation in 
the basin. This study, made by the Syracuse University Research Institute, 
and financed by a Ford Foundation grant, has now been completed. The Syra- 
cuse report, which concluded that “existing government in the Delaware Basin 
is not adapted to the administration of an integrated, basinwide water re- 
sources program” recommended a central agency for the unified administra- 
tion of the program, to be created in two steps. ‘The first would be a Federal 
law to create a new Delaware River agency for water, which would be a transi- 
tional agency having State representation along with the Federal Govern- 
ment. The second step should begin when the four basin States and the Fed- 
eral Government have established by interstate compact a new Delaware River 
Commission. 

The board of directors of the Water Research Foundation has chosen to 
recommend, on the basis of the Syracuse report, that “every effort be made 
to complete a compact among the States of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, and the Federal Government, in order to establish the 
most effective administration for the water resources of the Delaware River 
Basin, and that this be done with all reasonable speed in order to eliminate 
the necessity for a Federal agency as a transitional step in such water re- 
sources administration.” As a member of the board of directors of the Water 
Research Foundation, I am willing to abide by the decision of the majority in 
their judgment that the first step recommended by the Syracuse report. be elim- 
inated. Nevertheless, it is my firm conviction that, in the end, the Federal 
Government will have to take the initiative in resolving the complicated juris- 
dictional problems of properly administering the water resources program of the 
Delaware River Basin; and I would personally have preferred to follow the 
two-stage course recommended by the Syracuse report, starting with a strong 
Federal statute. Should what may now appear as my pessimism regarding 
the success of an interstate-Federal compact prove to be realism, and direct 
action by the Congress prove necessary, I will be happy, as a U.S. Senator 
from Pennsylvania, to support such action. 

While, with the cooperation of the Federal Government, we have been mak- 
ing satisfactory progress on the Delaware, we are lagging behind in the planning 
and development for proper use of our river systems. Our next step, in my 
judgment should be an all-purpose study of the Susquehanna River Valley by 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers; to be followed by similar studies for the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers and, with a lower priority, as far as Penn- 
sylvania’s interest is concerned, the Potomac. 

With the possible exception of California, Pennsylvania has spent more than 
any other State in the Nation on flood control. Our steep mountain ranges 
make for fast runoffs. Most major storms in the eastern part of the country 
pass over Pennsylvania, and the incidence of floods in Pennsylvania is probably 
greater than in any other State. The estimate of the damage caused by floods 
in Pennsylvania in the past year along is $75 million. The State’s program 
is predicated on and supplementary to the work of the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. Existing flood control projects in Pennsylvania prevented additional 
damage estimated at $120 million this year, and have already prevented damages 
worth twice their Federal cost during their lifespan. There were 23 Pennsyl- 
vania projects in the public works bill passed in the 1st session of the 86th 
Congress. Three of these, all previously authorized, were much-needed new 
starts: the dam and reservoir at Kinzua on the Allegheny River; the dam and 
reservoir on the Shenango River at Sharpsville, above Sharon: and the $1.3 
million flood control works at Brookville. In recent weeks I have personally 
surveyed the dam sites at Kinzua and Sharpsville with the Corps’ district en- 
gineer for western Pennsylvania. The benefits from the Kinzua Reservoir are 
estimated by the corps at $148 million ; from the Shenango Reservoir, $48 million ; 
from the Brookville project, $3.6 million. In each case the benefits considerably 
exceed the costs; and these figures do not include such indirect benefits as 
recreation and water storage for municipal supply and streamflow regulation. 

The importance of flood control works and proper use of water resources to 
Pennsylvania’s industrial development program cannot be overemphasized. 
Existing unemployment problems in such communities as Meadville in Crawford 
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County and Sharon in Mercer County—hard hit by last winter’s floods—were 
made worse because of plants flooded out; and because industries cannot be 
induced to expand or locate in these areas until the flood problem is brought 
under control. On the other hand, the deepening of the Delaware River channel, 
has done much to contribute to the industrial burgeoning of the whole Delaware 
Valley. 

I would urge the committee, therefore, to recommend to the Senate a compre- 
hensive new water resources policy for the country which will take into con- 
sideration more than has formerly been done the needs of great industrial States 
like Pennsylvania. 

I leave to the representatives of the State, city, county, and local governments 
the enumeration of the specific recommendations which the committee should 
have from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in order to know what this State 
thinks about national water resources policy, and what role it wants the Federal 
Government to play in the proper development of the water resources of 
Pennsylvania. 

I would like the committee to know that I am prepared to support the recom- 
mendations that will be made by the Governor of Pennsylvania. I would like, 
briefly, to call to the committee’s attention a few of the areas of action where, 
in my judgment, the Federal Government can and should be helpful to the 
Commonwealth : 

(1) Federal cooperation in formulating the interstate-Federal compact for the 
Delaware; prompt implementation of the recommendations emanating from the 
Army Engineers study of the Delaware, including the necessary Federal appro- 
priation which will run well in excess of $100 million over a 20-year period. 

(2) All-purpose studies for the Allegheny, the Monongahela, and Susquehanna 
by the Army Engineers. 

(3) Continuation of the Federal program in aid of sewage treatment works. 

(4) Further development of upstream watershed conservation and flood pre- 
vention under Public Law 566. 

(5) Further Federal encouragement to forest management, including the 
utilization of recreation potentials. 

(6) Expansion of the public works and flood control programs. 

(7) Inclusions of low-fall augmentations and recreational development as 
specific benefits to be included in the Army Engineers cost-benefit rate. 

May I thank the members of the committee for this opportunity to testify, and 
express my appreciation to my colleague, Senator Scott, sitting as chairman of 
today’s hearing for Pennsylvania, for the privilege of sitting with the committee 
as the resident Senator from Pennsylvania. I would like to compliment the 
committee for having undertaken this important work, and assure the members 
that they will have my wholehearted cooperation in the Senate in formulating 
an adequate water resource policy for the entire Nation. 


Senator CrarK. I have had brought down here this relief map 
which shows the central watershed of the rivers in which Pennsyl- 
vania is interested. I would like to make my comments in the frame- 
work of this map. 

(The map will not be printed because it is a relief map.) 

I think our Commonwealth is acutely water conscious, but obviously 
we have a great deal to do in terms of planning and suggestions. 
think that is graphically illustrated by the fact that you cannot get 
a complete plastic map. This section here which includes Philadel- 
phia and the lower Delaware, Wilmington, and this section up here 
which includes Erie, have not yet been completed for distribution by 
the Army engineers. 

Nevertheless, from this map you can see the two points which I 
would like to make preliminarily. 

First, we have four great river systems which are of vital importance 
to the future well-being of the people of this Commonwealth and a 
fifth in which we have a substantial, although not an overriding, 
interest. 
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First, the Delaware Basin, down in here, which you cannot see, 
Senator Hart, this will be the Delaware Bay—about in here is Wil- 
mington, Del. The Delaware Bay comes up in the Delaware River. 
There is a tidal basin all the way up to Trenton where the tide 
flows back and forth creating problems of salinity among others. 

Then the river bends here and goes up into the mountains as you 
can see, and its headwaters are high up in New York State. 

New York City gets a major portion of its water supply from the 
headwaters of the Delaware. New Jersey gets a substantial part of 
its water supply from further down on the Delaware. 

Pennsylvania thinks it has the primary interest, but maybe it has 
not. Of course, Delaware is vitally interested in what happens to 
the water by the time it get down, not only to Wilmington, but to 
the bay. 

The impact of population on this coastal plain has created an im- 
mediate and serious problem on the Delaware which has been the 
subject of a great deal of planning, going back many years. The 
planning is not yet complete. Action has hardly started. The 
planning was given an enormous impact by Hurricane Diane, which 
caused substantial loss of life and many millions of dollars of property 
damage in 1954 and 1955. There were the two hurricanes. That has 
given the great boost to planning of water resource development along 
the Delaware. 

There will be other witnesses who will fill you in in great detail 
on the status of planning on the Delaware and what is needed at the 
Federal, State, and local level to complete it. So I will not take your 
time by going into that other than to say, as mayor of Philadelphia and 
more recently as Senator, I have been pretty active in connection with 
that planning. But in my testimony today, I speak only for myself. I 
have dissented from some of the plans which the group thinks should 
be put forward. Nevertheless, the majority view has been con- 
trary to mine and they are determined that they do not want much 
of Federal intervention at this time. I personally think they are 
wrong, but they know what they are doing, and it is their play. I 
am very happy to cooperate with them. 

If, in the end, it turns out that they will have to have greater Fed- 
eral assistance than they now think, then I will stand ready to be of 
assistance. Meanwhile, I am not violating any open dissenting 
opinion. 

I think whose who have the burden of producing their case before 
you are entitled to a fair hearing and every chance to make their plan 
work, 

The second great river basin is the Susquehanna River. You can 
see from looking at it how much bigger a river valley basin it is than 
the Delaware, but it is much more sparsely populated. It is a river 
which is very shallow, subject to floods at many times of the year, 
not much developed at the moment for navigation and for all-purpose 
use. In many ways I think it is fair to say in not a derogatory sense 
at all that water resources planning on the Susquehanna is in its very, 
very early infancy. Yet it seems obvious that this fertile valley here— 
and you see these contours indicate how subject we are in Pennsyl- 
vania to floods because we have a very fast runoff from the mountains. 
Any very severe and heavy rainstorm or any unduly heavy snowfall 
in the winter will cause periodic floods which have caused an awful 
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lot of danger and which so far we have only partially coped with. 
Planning along the Susquehanna for -actual all-purpose water re- 
sources development is a very essential thing. 

Out here in the western part of the State—this yellow thing here is 
Pittsburgh—as you gentlemen know the Allegheny which comes up 
here and goes up in New York State on which is to be located the 
Kinzua Dam, to be a great flood control protection measure—flows 
down along a break through the mountain and finally comes in here 
at Pittsburgh. There has been sporadic and patchwork planning 
along the Allegheny but nothing comprehensive and nothing which 
will really attempt to see that every drop of water is appropriately 
utilized for the purposes of the people who live along the river, both 
to protect them from damage and to give them all the other benefits, 
which I will not go into, which you gentlemen know water can give. 

Coming up to Pittsburgh in the south is the Monongahela. There 
are also patchwork flood control proposals there. But again there 
has been no all-purpose study. That, too, is of importance to us here. 

Off the map is the Ohio, and there is one Pennsylvania tributary 
stream, the Beaver River, which comes into the Ohio below Pittsburgh 
and which also has substantial flood control problems. 

The fifth river that I had in mind mentioning are merely some 
of the tributaries of the Potomac which flow south into the Potomac, 
and we are, therefore, interested, although to a lesser extent in the 
all-purpose development of the Potomac Basin. 

Many of these river systems which I mentioned have important 
tributaries which would be a part of an all-purpose plan and should 
carry many of the dams which will be necessary to give us the appro- 
priate all-purpose development of the river. 

The reason why we are so concerned about these river basins which 
in many ways are far, far smaller than those along the Mississippi Val- 
ley and in the Far West is that we have this immediate impact of 
population which is beginning to indicate a real test as to whether our 
water resources are going to be adequate to support that population in 
the years ahead. 

Later witnesses will develop this in some detail. I will not take the 
time of your committee to do it. 

But, to summarize, we have the problem of mountains, which cre- 
ates thick runoff, which creates flood hazards, with the impact of a 
highly industrialized population along the Delaware, a future poten- 
tial of great growth along the Susquehanna, the need for far greater 
and detailed planning along the Allegheny and Monongahela. These 
are the reasons why we were so anxious to be sure that a Senator from 
this part of the country would be a member of your committee and why 
T am so pleased that my colleague from Pennsylvania was selected 
for that particular job. 

Senator Scorr. If I may interrupt, I may say it was due in part to 
a suggestion made by my senior colleague that there should be an east- 
ern coast Senator and suggestions specifically naming me. Therefore, 
T am appreciative of the necessity of having two Senators east of the 
Mississippi represented on the committee, and appreciative of the fact 
that my senior colleague did make that suggestion. 

Senator CirarK. Thank you, Senator Scott. 
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Now, I would like to conclude with a specific seven-point recom- 
mendation. They are contained in my prepared statement. I will 
elaborate very briefly on each of them, and I am deliberately trying 
to save time. 

You will hear later about the elaborate plans for an interstate com- 
pact, with Federal participation, along the Delaware River based on 
a study which the Army Engineers is in the process of making and 
on a report with respect to administrative organization and govern- 
mental participation prepared by a grant from the Ford Foundation 
by Syracuse University. I will not stop to go into those details. 

But my first recommendation is Federal cooperation in formulating 
the interstate Federal compact for the Delaware; prompt implemen- 
tation of the recommendations emanating from the Army engineer 
study of the Delaware, which will be published next May but which 
a preliminary look-see has already been released to the press by the 
engineers, and you will hear about that later today. This will include, 
i my judgment, whether we have an interstate compact or a Federal 
agency controlling this problem, really massive Federal appropria- 
tions for all of the purposes for which the Federal Government is 
entitled to move into the field of water resources. 

I cannot see how those appropriations could possibly total less 
than $100 million over the next 20 years. Of course, they will have to 
be staged, and it will take a good many years to get this work done. 

My second recommendation is the institution promptly, and I would 
hope as a recommendation of this committee, of similar all-purpose 
studies by the Army Engineers for the Allegheny, Monongahela, and 
the Susquehanna. I would certainly join in any request by the other 
States through which the Potomac flows for a similar study on the 
Potomac. 

This study, I think, should have with it some form of study of the 
governmental organization necessary to implement and make effec- 
tive the actual construction of work which the Army Engineers will 
recommend and in turn the Army Engineers should have this all-Fed- 
eral committee coordinating and cooperating with them, which they 
have had along the Delaware. There are 25 Federal agencies, I think, 
somewhere about that number, who have a specific responsibility with 
respect to one phase or another of the water resources development. 
The study on the Delaware is the first time in the history of the coun- 
try where the Army Engineers have been called upon to include as a 
cooperating group all the other Federal agencies interested. I cer- 
tainly would like to commend the officers of the Army Engineers Corps 
for the magnificent way in which they cooperated not aa with other 
Federal agencies but with all the State and local and civic groups who 
are interested in the Delaware. 

This could be a pattern for a similar study along the Susquehanna 
and Monongahela. 

My third recommendation is that we must have a continuation of 
the Federal program in aid of sewage treatment works. 

I think my colleague will be in agreement with me that there are 
still many municipalities along our river valleys in Pennsylvania who, 
by reason of economic stress, have not been able to carry into effect the 
sewage treatment work which they are required by law to do to stop 
polluting our streams. While I appreciate the reluctance of the Fed- 
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eral Government to get into this kind of a picture I personally and 
am firmly of the belief that there is just not enough money laying 
around at the local and State level to get these sewage treatment 
works completed in proper time and to stop polluting our streams 
unless we continue the present Federal policy of giving Federal 
grants-in-aid for the construction and completion of sewage treat- 
ment works. ; 

My fourth recommendation is further development of upstream 
watershed conservation and flood prevention tine Public Law 566. 

This is primarily the Department of Agriculture’s small watershed 
program. It is of particular importance in Pennsylvania because 
these river basins, of which I have been speaking, have so many small 
tributaries going back in the hills where a program of soil conserva- 
tion to prevent the floods which periodically have occurred from 
carrying away all the top soil needs to be implemented. This small 
watershed program, I think, deserves the greatest possible support at 
the Federal level. 

My fifth recommendation is further Federal encouragement to 
force management, including the utilization of recreation potentials. 

Just to give you one specific example, the Kinzua Dam which will 
be built on the upper ‘Miswione watershed abuts the Allegheny, Na- 
tional Forest which is part of our national forest system. The poten- 
tial for recreation development along the lake which will be formed by 
the Kinzua Dam is really quite heartening. - And that whole northwest 
area of Pennsylvania, which is blank on the map you are looking at, 
hasa recreational potential for visitors during the spring, summer, and 
fall, and this time of year, when the leaves are changing, built around 
that great man-made lake primarily built for flood control purposes 
and for the use of water for industrial and commercial and beverage 
purposes. 

But secondarily with the aid of the Allegheny National Forest 
which is right there, can be one of the great recreational wonderlands 
of America. Obviously, this enures to the great economic benefit of 
everybody who lives in that area. 

My sixth recommendation is expansion of the public works and flood 
control programs. 

I think, without getting into any controversial matter between the 
Senators sitting up there, we can all take considerable pleasure in the 
fact that the public works program did go forward at the end of the 
last session of Congress. I believe it creates wealth far in excess of 
the cost. In each instance the Army Engineers must certify that the 
dollar benefits exceed the dollar costs, and I think the Congress would 
be well advised to push forward. But we have 23 projects presently 
pending in public works in Pennsylvania. I am strongly in support 
of each of them because in each case, it is very clear that economically 
the wealth created will be substantially in excess of the cost to the 
taxpayers of doing this work. 

Senator Scorr. If the Senator will permit an interruption, I agree 
with him that it is most fortunate. I do not think there is any con- 
troversy at all involved. It is most fortunate that that bill was passed 
and that the Kinzua Dam and the other items which composed the 23 
projects were made possible. Some of them might have been continued 
at a later date. But further delay of the Kinzua project might have 
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led to opposition arising from sectional, regional, or administrative 
consideration. We might never have gone ahead with the Kinzua 
project if Congress had not insisted upon its definition of needs for the 
development of the natural resources of this country. 

Senator Ciark. I think to be fair to the administration in connection 
with the Kinzua we ought to have in the record the fact that they 
really could not proceed with that until the claim of the Seneca 
Indians had been disposed of. You could not go in and take their land 
until the Supreme Court said eminent domain applied. I think we are 
on our toes to get the project started as soon as the law case is decided. 

Senator Scorr. My point is that by getting funds into the bill, as 
soon as the case was decided, we established a continuous connection 
with the court decision. Under the previous wording of the House 
bill and had we allowed this particular year’s appropriation to go by 
we might have had to fight this Indian case all over again from 
another aspect. But we proceeded continuously and properly, and we 
made the record very clear that Kinzua is to go ahead. 

Senator CirarKk. That is right. 

In connection with what Senator Scott said a minute ago I think 
he, too, will agree with me that a lot of these projects have to be going 
forward pretty promptly. 

We were also able to get in the last bill an appropriation to complete 
planning and to give the actual acquisition of lands for the Sharps- 
ville Dam on the Shenango River, which is a tributary on the Beaver 
River. 

Just below the site of that Sharpsville Dam is the city of Sharon, 
Pa. Sharon has been really devastated by floods, flash floods which 
have caused enormous property damage during the last few years. 
They had one flood a year ago, January, and another a year ago, July, 
as a result of which it was really a great danger that Sharon would 
become a ghost town. Merchants were leaving, saying they could not 
stand the flood damage. Yet the project had been authorized 20 
years ago. This last session of Congress included in the public works 
bill appropriation to go ahead with that Sharpsville Dam. I think 
that reassured the merchants in Sharon and does mean that city will 
be able to stand on its feet and grow knowing that that dam is going 
to be built in the near future which will protect not only the people 
and the merchants but also the industry of the area from further 
flood damage. 

My final recommendation is somewhat controversial but neverthe- 
less I make it strongly, which is that the Congress and particularly 
this committee should consider the inclusions of low-fall augmentations 
and recreational development as specific benefits to be included by the 
Army Engineers in the preparation of their cost-benefit ratio. 

At the moment, as you gentlemen know, low-fall augmentations 
which is of the greatest importance to us in all of these river basins 
in Pennsylvania cannot be included as a benefit by the Army Engi- 
neers in determining the cost-benefit ratio. 

This is of particular importance on the Delaware, where, as you 
will recall, we have this tidal basin and in times of drought without 
adequate storage of water upstream the salt creeps upstream and can 
do grave damage to industries along the lower Delaware. If we had 
proper storage of water up above it could be released in times of low 
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flow to push that salinity back farther down the basin and protect 
our industry. 

Now, the fact that that is not being done now is a definite deterrent 
to the settlement of new industries in the lower Delaware Basin. One 
reason why it is not being done is because the Engineers cannot include 
that in their cost-benefit ratio and therefore projects are made to 
appear as being uneconomic whereas, in fact, they are extremely eco- 
nomic indeed. 

My second recommendation in that has to do with inclusion of 
recreational benefits in formulas which have been devised as part of 
the national wealth which goes into the creation of these flood control 
projects by the Army Engineers. I have already given an example 
in connection with Kinzua, so I do not think it is necessary to elaborate 
any further on that. 

Let me say, finally, and in the greatest of good humor and complete 
understanding of the points of view that I think many of the witnesses 
who will follow me today, are unduly timid in their approach to this 

roblem. They are afraid to come out and frankly say, “We want 
Set flow implementation in the cost benefit. We want more recrea- 
tional benefits,” because they think if they do that Pennsylvania will 
get the short end of the stick because all of the money will go out 
West. 

My answer to that is that I think we can make that up in other 
ways. I do not think this should be treated in a parochial manner. 
We need that in Pennsylvania. If we do get it as part of the Army 
Engineers’ cost-benefit ratio we are not going to get it at all. 

This goes back to the basic economic view, which again I speak only 
for myself, which is you are not going to be able to get this whole 

rogram worked out if you think you can do it on a State and local 
Salta. It just cannot be done. 

For that reason I would strongly urge these particular recommen- 
dations, again emphasizing that I speak only for myself, but I am 
not antagonistic to ambitious plans for local and State cooperation 
in this regard, that I wish them all success in the world, but that I 
stand ready to cooperate to see whether it cannot be done at that 
level before we move into a Federal agency to take over a number of 
these projects. 

These last comments of mine have reference solely to the Delaware. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your patience. That concludes my 
statement. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much, Senator. 

I have no further questions of you, and I am working every day on 
these problems one way or another, so there is no use of our exchang- 
ing the kind of information which will be more useful later as we 
come to consider legislative action. 

Thank you. 

Senator CrarKk. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Harr. Senator Clark, you commented that one of your 
recommendations you acknowledged as controversial I think. 

Senator CiarK. The last one—No. 7. 

Senator Harr. No.7? 

Senator CrarK. Yes. 
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Senator Harr. Based on what I heard in the West, I sensed there 
is a pretty general realization, not with respect to including low law 
augmentation, but of the recreational benefits, that there is an in- 
creasing awareness out in the West that that does make sense. They 
are putting a price tag on the tourists that we in the East have done 
for a great many years. 

I would assume that you would not want to concede that there was 
much controversy or debate left over the question of recreation devel- 
opment. 

Senator CLark. Senator, there is in Pennsylvania. You will hear 
it later on today. This to me is unfortunate because this enormous 
impact of population down the Coastal Plain here is taking place 
without any kind of planning. All of the areas which could be taken 
up and acquired at low cost for recreational purposes are having their 
price go up, up, up. They are being snowed under with ranch-type 
homes, highways are being laid down in the bottom of river valleys 
where there ought to be dams. The whole thing is pretty chaotic. 

I am strongly of the view that if you are going to have a contented 
and workable great metropolitan population—and you know some 
people say it already goes from Portland, Maine, to Alexandria, Va.— 
certainly people agree it goes from New York as far as Wilmington— 
we just do not have the recreational areas in there to give the proper 
recreational opportunities to the population which is coming in. We 
do have some. 

The State has done a grand job. Secretary Goddard will tell you 
about that later. 

Of course, within our cities our recreation areas are fine. But I 
think you can have a combination of the development of water re- 
sources with recreational resources at the Federal level which is a 
necessary implementation to the work that can be done at the local 
and State level. 

Senator Harr. I am suggesting that I sense that the recreational 
benefits accruing from some of these flood control projects should be 
recognized in that cost-benefit ratio. 

Senator Criark. I think you are right, Senator. 

Really, I am making a little propaganda pitch here, to justify Sena- 
tor Scott and me when we both do it later on. 

IT have been looking over this alert audience. 

There is one other point you make. You are urging an all-purpose 
study of the three rivér basins, and I was reminded again of your 
connection with the Delaware River Basin study. I was reminded 
of certain aspects of this question we run into elsewhere. 

Was it your experience that the basic data on stream flow and other 
things which would be necessary in order effectively to plan a long- 
range basin program, was available when you sought it? 

Senator CiarK. Not in the detail which was required. 

Of course, the Army Engineers can fill you in on that better than I. 
We have to remember that the planning on the Delaware goes back 
a long way. It goes back to the twenties. There was an interstate 
commission on the Delaware River Basin known as Incodel, which 
has been selecting certain basin hydrologic data ever since the late 
twenties and early thirties. That gave a head start which some other 
river basins did not have. 

48186—60—pt. 8——2 
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But again I think I am stating correctly the view of the Army Engi- 
neers that they still had an awful lot of basic work to do to try to 
collect the proper data and, of course, much of the historic data is 
lost because it was not collected in enough time. 

Senator Harr. This is not said by way of regional criticism. This 
developed in the hearing yesterday with respect to the Great Lakes. 

Here we have the greatest of all fresh water resources in the world. 
To the surprise of most there is relatively little known about any of 
the basic features of the —. 

Senator Ciark. I think I should perhaps say, so I will not get 
shot when I go back to Erie, that we are keenly interested in the 
Great. Lakes dev elopment and in the development ‘of our own port of 
Erie, which is going, we hope, to prosper substantially as a result 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, which is very much concerned, as my 
colleagues know, in the proposed Chicago drainage diversion plan 
which would lower the level in Erie Harbor and in Lake Erie, if not 
substantially at least precipitably. My interest and Senator Scott’s, 
too, of course, as Senators for the Commonwealth, is keenly tied into 
the whole Great. Lakes water development, which, of course Senator 
Hart is even more interested than we are because you have a larger 
lakeshore than we do. 

Senator Harr. I think it is not out of order in that Chicago diver- 
sion effort a suggestion of the pressures which will build up increas- 
ingly in the years ahead. I know you have your troubles in the 
Delaware River Valley, but the people in the Ww est looking at that 
map see that you are rich in water. So are we in the lakes region in 
the minds of those who are arid. Naturally the pressures will be to 
get some of our water. The Chicago diversion is just a suggestion 
of the things people think about in “Delaware. 

Senator Crark. We are very rich in water; you are right. We 
are wasting it at a prolific rate. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Scorr. I observe we have four witnesses from the Com- 
monwealth whose testimony will take a little while. I notice the 
mayor of Philadelphia is here. I would like to call him immediately 
after reading a letter from the Governor so we may have the testimony 
in order. 

I have a letter addressed to me from Governor Lawrence under 
date of October 8, 1959: 


Dear SENATOR Scott: Please convey my thanks to the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources for the kind invitation, contained in your 
letter of September 25, to testify at the committee hearing scheduled for October 
30 at Philadelphia, Pa. 

I fully recognize the importance of the work of the committee in gathering 
basic material for the formation of a national water resources policy—a policy 
sorely needed if our Nation is to continue to grow and prosper. It is therefore, 
with deep regret that I find that I will be unable to appear on that date due 
to a prior commitment which cannot be canceled. 

Accordingly, I have requested Hon. Maurice K. Goddard, secretary of the 
department of forests and waters, to represent me at the hearing, and to testify 
for the Commonwealth as a whole. Secretary Goddard is fully conversant with 
Pennsylvania’s water problems, and knows my concern for these problems. 

A list of other possible witnesses, whose testimony, we believe, will present 
a comprehensive picture of the present and future water needs and requirements 
of the Commonwealth, has been forwarded to your office in the interim. 
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The committee is to be commended for the monumental task they have under- 
taken, and I sincerely add my best wishes for all possible success in the venture. 
Very truly yours, 
Davin L. LAWRENCE. 
I offer that for the record. 


If the other witnesses who are tentatively scheduled have no objec- 
tion, I would like to call the mayor so that he may get back to city hall. 

Mayor Dilworth, would you be good enough to come up and give 
us the benefit of your testimony ? 

May I introduce the mayor of Philadelphia, the Honorable Rich- 
ardson Dilworth, Senator Hart and Senator Clark, the gentleman on 
my right. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARDSON DILWORTH, MAYOR OF THE 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mayor Ditworrn. I appreciate this very much because it is very 
dangerous to be absent. Mr. Stassen may come in and take over my 
office. We had to repulse that yesterday. 

Thank you very much, sir. I really appreciate this 

Senator Scorr. Your nonpartisan opening is appreciated. 

Mayor Ditworrn. Mr. Chairman and members of the Select Com- 
mittee on Water Resources of the U.S. Senate. 

As mayor of this city, I appreciate very much your invitation to 
discuss the water resources problems of the Delaware River Basin 
area. The control and utilization of the resources of the Delaware 
River is a crucial problem in this area. Although comprising only 
1 percent of the total land area of the United States, the Delaware 
River service area has approximately 13 percent of the Nation’s total 
population. It is estimated that by 1980 the population of the service 
area will be 30 million. 

New industries and expansion of the established industries to serve 
this rapidly growing populace will substantially increase industrial 
water demands of the river and they presently constitute the greatest 
requirement of the water drawn from the Delaware River. 

We are deeply grateful for the Federal Government’s attention to 
our water problems and particularly for the authorization and appro- 
priation by the Congress for the comprehensive study presently being 
made by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and other Federal 
agencies. 

The city of Philadelphia is vitally concerned with the impact which 
the unresolved problems of the river basin has on our great port, its 
commerce, development, and with our Lee economic development. 

In that connection the city has actively participated in the forming 
of the Delaware River Basin Advisory Committee. 

While the river has particular significance for the city of Phila- 
delphia, we believe that solutions of river basin problems can best be 
obtained through a coordinated effort with the close cooperation of 
the many jurisdictions in the basin area. It is a fact that no major 
river basin program involving an interstate river has ever been accom- 
plished without substantial leadership and financial participation by 
the Federal Government. 
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Senator CrarK. Mayor Dilworth, let me interrupt long enough just 
to stress that. I think that is of the greatest possible importance. It 
never has happened, has it ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. That is right. 

Senator Crark. A really successful interstate river compact has 
come out clearly by the cooperation of the States involved, and the 
record is flooded with failures because of parochial interests interfer- 
ing with a strong enough interstate compact to really do the job. Iam 
so glad you mentioned that. 

Mayor Ditworrn. I think that is very correct. 

At the same time, I think we are making a greater local effort here. 
That.is all of the large cities involved and all the States involved are 
making a greater local effort to get together and do our share than 
ever done before. 

So we are not just throwing up our hands and looking to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

When you were mayor, Walter Phillips created the Delaware River 
Basin Advisory Committee, and it has, I think, made a great deal of 
progress. We were advised at the meeting here a month ago, where 
the four Governors attended, and the mayors of all the cities involved 
attended, and I think it was correct that we have done more as an 
area to get together both statewide and citywide and have made more 
progress in that than ever made before and parochial interests have 
pretty well submerged themselves, but as Senator Clark says unless 
the strong leadership of the Federal Government does come in plus the 
resources of the Federal Government, it is absolutely impossible to 
really work out an overall scheme that will accomplish what is desired. 

Just, finally, I do strongly support the testimony which will be 
presented by John P. Robin, the chairman of the Delaware River 
Basin Advisory Committee. The views he expresses are also the views 
of our city administration. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Mayor. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much, Mr. Dilworth. 

Mayor Ditwortu. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE K. GODDARD, SECRETARY OF FORESTS 
AND WATERS, COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Gopparp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Maurice K. Goddard, secretary of forests and waters for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and I am representing Gov. David L. Law- 
rence here today. 4 

In frequent appearances before other committees of both the House 
and Senate, Governor Lawrence has expressed a keen awareness and 
concern with our water resources in Pennsylvania. He knows well 
the importance of water to our Commonwealth’s economy and the well- 
being of our people. Unfortunately, his schedule precluded his ap- 
pearance before you today, but he has asked me to convey to you 
some of his thinking about our water problems in Pennsylvania. 

Personally, it is a great privilege for me to present these views to 
you and I sincerely hope that they will assist the committee in recom- 
mending a wise national policy for the integrated development of the 
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country’s water resources. Nothing, as you well know, is more basic 
to the national welfare than water. Nearly every human activity I 
can think of depends upon the availability of water in quantity and 
good quality. 

Until recently, except in the more arid sections of the United 
States, our water supply has always been ample. But today, our 
population, our industrial expansion, the new uses for water—are 
beginning to outstrip the supply. With water, as with many other 
key problems, we have held off action until the last possible minute. 
Now, the last minute is upon us. We can no longer escape dealing 
with it, for I am convinced that even here in the damp East, the 
water problem will become critical within the next 20 years. We 
need plenty of good, clean water for booming communities. We 
need more water for expanding industry. We require supplemented 
riverflows to carry away wastes. We need good water for recreation. 
We need protection from floods that are growing increasingly more 
expensive. To meet these needs we must start building today. 

In our opinion, Mr. Chairman, the Nation solely needs a compre- 
hensive, farseeing water policy. We can no longer predicate con- 
struction upon a single disaster, or upon a single water requirement. 
I want to stress that. It is time for us to realize that providence has 
willed us just so much water, just so many rivers, and that these 
rivers must do many jobs. We can no longer afford to preclude one 
use by building for another without due regard for the many water 
requirements of the community. 

1 think I can truthfully say that Pennsylvania has been something 
of a pioneer in the comprehensive planning for future water needs. 

The department of forests and waters has submitted a plan for the 
development of the Brandywine Creek Basin for flood control, water 
supply, and recreation until the year 2010 which does for a small 
watershed what the forthcoming Corps of Engineers’ plan for the 
Delaware does for an entire river basin. 

Such plans, in my estimation, are the only intelligent approach for 
the future development of our water resources. They require the 
wholehearted cooperation of the entire community as well as the 
Federal, States, and local governments. I want to stress that word 
“cooperation,” for we do not want to create the impression here that 
we are asking the Federal Government all by itself to take on the 
enormous task of implementing effective watershed development. The 
States have a vital role to play in this field and I think we are play- 
ing that role in Pennsylvania. 

What we will say, in essence here today, Mr. Chairman, is that the 
Federal Government—as the only Government agency devoted to the 
whole public interest, as the only agency that cuts across State lines— 
is the only public agency with the wealth of talent and financial re- 
sources that can do many of the water jobs so necessary in the next 
two decades. We are saying that it is time the Federal Government 
assumed some of its duties in the development of water resources here 
in the East where a large proportion of Americans live and where 
much of the Nation’s economy is generated. Such development has 
long been authorized in the West. 

The States must take a heavy and responsible part in this develop- 
ment, however, and these efforts must be integrated closely with Fed- 
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eral plans. Such integration is best described by our flood control 
program here in Pennsylvania. 

Senator Scorr. May [ interrupt for a second ? 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes. 

Senator Scorr. This committee, I believe, has the same policy that 
the other committee had. We will be very happy to have you read 
the entire statement, if you like, and I think that serves the best 
purpose, but if you wish to read excerpts of it alone, the entire 
statement will become a part of the record. We will be glad to have 
additional comments. 

Mr. Gopparp. I will be glad to follow that procedure, sir. 

Senator Scorr. It is not only for the benefit of you, but other 
witnesses, because we are running behind and we are going to stay in 
session until 12 :30, and then recess until 1:45 to get as many wit- 
nesses in the morning hour as we can. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gopparp. I will be glad to follow that procedure, Senator. 

Under floods, we feel that Pennsylvania has carried its own fair 
share of its responsibility in the last 5 years. We have constructed 
about $17 million worth of flood control work with Commonwealth 
funds, and we have about $14 million worth now under construction. 
We are indebted to the Federal Government, of course, for thé five 
great reservoirs that have just been constructed or are in process of 
construction now in the Commonwealth. 

This would be the Dyberry Reservoir, Prompton, Stillwater, Bear 
Creek, and Kettle Creek Reservoir on the west branch of the Susque- 
hanna River. 

I want to point out that all the efforts of our department in re- 
gard to flood control are predicated on the Corps’ effort. At Scranton, 
our project is predicated on the Corps’ reservoir at Stillwater. The 
dike system that the Commonwealth is building at Holley is predi- 

cated on the Corps’ reservoir at Prompton and Dyberry. 

We are trying to coordinate our efforts with the Federal effort 
already ona voluntary basis. 

I would like to stress that in the field of water supply in 1957 we 
had 34 communities in Pennsylvania that had insufficient water. So 
we are not talking about a lack of water into the future. It is right 
here teday. 

Senator CrarK. Could I interrupt for a second to ask you this? 

Perhaps it is later in your prepared statement. 

Do you have any estimate of the overall flood control needs of the 
Commonwealth, the proportion which you think the Commonwealth 
has the capacity to finance, and what the balance left over is which you 
would feel the Corps of Engineers would have to handle? 

Mr. Gopparp. I would have to put a dollar-and-cent figure on this, 
Senator, because I think this comes out of the study, such as we are 
now making on the Delaware and the studies that we would like to see 
pursued for the Susquehanna and other great river basins. This 
would give us a dollar sign. We do have in our own capital budget 
now, the Commonwealth’s budget, something over $6 million for 
flood control activity at the Commonwealth level. I do not know 
that the Commonwealth can pay a lot more than this on a biennial 
basis, maybe a little. 
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Senator CLark. Would you agree with me when I made the state- 
ment that it is fairly clear that the resources presently available to 
the Commonwealth and foreseeably available even on an optimistic 
basis are entirely inadequate to deal with the water resources develop- 
ment of the rivers of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Gopparp. Oh, yes, I would very definitely, yes, sir. 

I would like to stress under water supply that we feel this low-flow 
augmentation must be incorporated in the reservoirs proposed in the 
Delaware study, particularly at this Tock’s Island Reservoir site. I 
feel if the Corps of Engineers is not now authorized by Congress to 

take account of low-flow benefits in computing the feasibility of the 
reservoir, then in our opinion Congress should grant that authority in 
the next session. 

We feel this is just as logical as it is for the public to store water to 
prevent their homes from flooding. We need water in low periods 
and drought periods more perhaps than any other item. I think the 
reverse then of just storing water for use of the public is as logical as 
flood control, and the Commonwealth puts in a very strong plea, if 
I may, then, for low-flow augmentation as a benefit in the corps 
construction. 

The pollution aspects of my paper I will omit because I will ask 
Dr. Wilbar to talk on those. 

We go to the bottom of page 9, gentlemen. 

All these problems, then, that I have cited, pollution, water supply, 
flood control, are interrelated. We must stress this. 

A flood-control reservoir can be used to supplement riverflows dur- 
ing the dry periods of the year. Low-flow augmentation assists in 
reducing pollution and meets many water supply needs. Water sup- 
ply reservoirs can in many cases be combined with reservoirs built 
to serve other purposes. And water supply reservoirs can also then 
be used for recreation. 

I want to point with some pride to the fact that the Commonwealth 
now is buying peripheral lands of the Prompton Reservoir being con- 
structed by the United States by the Corps of Engineers. We are 
paying for this with recreation money from the Commonwealth. The 
entire Federal project can be developed as a great State park. 

Senator Ciark. Dr. Goddard, is there any possibility of acquiring 
the west shore of the Kinzua Dam Reservoir? 

You have so much money up there now. You cannot put any more 
in that area. ° 

Mr. Gopparp. I do not think we could be justified, Senator, to ac- 
quire it in its entirety. What we would like to do is acquire access 

oints to the west bank of the Allegheny Reservoir. The U.S. Forest 
Service already has an elaborate plan on that. 

Senator CLark. There is a beautiful bed of undeveloped land slop- 
ing up on the west side there in the hills. I hate to see it come to 
nothing. 

Mr. Gonn: arD. I would like to stress that the department of forests 
and waters is always looking to the Corps of Army Engineers’ plan 
for regional park sites in this great metropolitan area. We do not 
have the land area and financial capabilities to buy individual recre- 
ational sites, individual water seni sites, and flood control sites. 
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So the Corps plan we are going to use as a steppingstone for our 
regional park system. We have in the present budget 

Senator Harr. Mr. Secretary, I was not clear. You said the Com- 
monwealth had acquired the land surrounding one of these dams. 

Mr. Gopparp. Prompton Reservoir. 

Senator Harr. Did you acquire it from the Federal Government ? 

Mr.Gopparp. No, sir. 

Senator Harr. This is not a part of a forest or park, Federal forest 
or park ? 

Mr. Gopparp. No, sir. This is private land. As you know, the 
procedure of the Corps of Engineers is to buy fee title to erect conserva- 
tion pools. They buy easements on the area they flood. The Com- 
monwealth is now buying fee title to the easement area and the land 
adjoining it. It is all being acquired through private interests. 

Senator CiarK. For the record, identify where it is. 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes. Thank you, sir. The Prompton Reservoir is 
being constructed on Prompton Creek, a tributary to the Lackawanna 
River, north and west of Honesdale, Pa. 

Senator Crark. The Lackawanna is a tributary of the Delaware. 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes. 

Senator Scorr. Secretary Goddard, I think maybe at this point for 
the record we should show that Pennsylvania is a Commonwealth 
which has established over the years many State parks, game reserves, 
reservoirs, forest. reserves, and so forth, so that not all of our conserva- 
tion, by any means comes from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Gopparp. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator CuiarK. I think, Secretary Goddard, you might say how 
extensive the State game lands are. I know they are enormous. 

Mr. Gopparp. It is about 900,000 acres in the State game lands. 

Senator CrarK. Does that include the State forests ? 

Mr. Gopparp. No, sir. The State forests are independent. About 
2 million acres are in State forests and parks. 

Senator CLarK. This constitutes a perceptible fraction of the entire 
land area of the Commonwealth, does it not ? 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes, sir, more than one-fourteenth of the Common- 
wealth. 

Senator Harr. The arithmetic is better. I now get the answer. 

How many square miles? 

Mr. Gopparp. The acreage, sir, is about 28 million total land acreage 
in Pennsylvania. 

Therefore, we do not want to integrate recreation with these flood 
control reservoirs. I would like to state that there is in our capital 
program $4 million in this biennium to start to buy some of these 
sites if we can formulize the Corps’ plan early in this year or next. 

The agricultural part of my paper I will omit, too, for Mr. Unger, 
in order to conserve time. 

Wecan move on to the top of page 13, gentlemen. 

The need fora policy: I would like te quote this. 

The growing demands for water are profuse and sometimes in conflict. They 
must be resolved and they must be met. Our civilization has reached such a 
high degree of development that we can no longer afford floods. 

Acting on present programs: It is our opinion, therefore, that com- 
prehensive planning, basin by basin, is the answer to our problem. 
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The first and most important job is to carry on with the water re- 
sources projects already on the books. In Pennsylvania this means 
that the Allegheny and Shenango River Reservoir should be placed 
under construction immediately before any further disasters strike 
the flood plagued communities of western Pennsylvania. 

In the eastern part of the State, it means that as soon as the Corps 
of Engineers gets its comprehensive report on the Delaware Basin to 
Congress, action should be taken to get the reservoirs and other facili- 
ties of the Corps’ recommendations authorized and funds for at least 
some of these structures appropriated. 

Expand existing programs: 

The expansion of existing programs would facilitate progress 
already made in the development and improvement of our water 
resources. 

The continuation and increase of Federal assistance for sewage plant 
construction we deem essential. 

The further development of upstream watershed conservation and 
flood prevention under Public Law 566 would help solve local problems 
in our smaller watersheds. 

The broadening of criteria for determining cost versus benefits of 
Federal reservoirs is very much needed. Congress should authorize 
at the earliest opportunity the inclusion of low-flow augmentation 
and recreational benefits in calculations by means of which the eco- 
nomic feasibility of a reservoir is determined. 

Policy recommendations: As I have said, comprehensive river basin 
planning is the answer to our water problems. The survey now ap- 
proaching completion on the Delaware shows us the way. 

In Pennsylvania and her sister States, similar surveys must be under- 
taken on the Allegheny and Monongahela and on the Susquehanna. 
These studies should take into account all the requirements of the 
densely populated and heavily industrialized States dependent upon 
these rivers. The wise use of our waters is our key to future growth. 

We expect the Federal Government to take the lead. But we recog- 
nize the vital importance of the State and local governments in such 
development. 

No one knows how Federal-State relations should best be developed 
in the field of water policy, but I feel that the groundbreaking effort 
has been made by the Water Research Foundation here in the Dela- 
ware Basin and the study by Syracuse University which it financed. 

It appears that the four States of Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, and Delaware can best serve as equal partners with the Federal 
Government through an interstate compact in developing the water 
resources of the Delaware River. We would like to stress this. 

Similar devices may someday have to be employed on the Allegheny, 
Monongahela, and the Ohio Rivers and on the Susquehanna and on 
the many other rivers that cross several State lines. 

I urge, therefore, that the Federal Government actively strive to 
enact an agreement with the Delaware Basin States for the develop- 
ment of the river basin. Development on the Delaware is important 
as it is on no other river in the Nation. The active cooperation of the 
States and Federal Government is essential to the intelligent progress 
of water development on the river. Lessons learned here will be 
extremely helpful in other basins around the country. 
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This alone is not enough, however. Machinery is needed on a 
State and national basis to secure maximum development of the 
natural resources of any region where local communities are not 
equipped to recognize the need and carry out the planning. Citizen- 
directed w atershed associations should be incorporated. Interagency 
cooperation is a must in any water development program. Competi- 
tion is wasteful and inefficient and should be eliminated. 

I should like to stress that we go ahead with research. 

Comprehensive planning must be preceded and bolstered by suf- 
ficient information and know-how to make it intelligent. Our 
knowledge of many water problems is slight or inadequate. A large- 
scale research program must be initiated immediately : and the Federal 
Government is the only public agency capable of taking on the job. 
Appropriations for research should be granted by Congress at the 
saahoak possible time. Specifically, research is required in the 
following fields: 

The legal problems in allocation of water, in flood plain zoning, 
in reservation of potential reservoir sites, and in the relationship 
between water rights and irrigation. 

The problems of pollution, particularly with respect to ground 
water, acid mine drainage, chemical and radioactive wastes, and their 
effects on people. 

Advanced forestry techniques that can be employed to improve 
the retention of runoff and improve water quality. 

The establishment of hydrologic research centers in various parts 
of the country has been proposed. I can think of no more logical 
locale for one of these than Pennsylvania. We have more rivers yand 
streams than any other State. Our water programs are well 
advanced. 

Existing data and facilities are excellent and would provide a fine 
foundation for the first efforts of such a center. Through these 
centers we would receive the basic hydraulic data essential for intelli- 
gent planning. Armed with the knowledge and the will, I am con- 
fident that this Nation is capable of developing its water resources so 
that our continued prosperity will last as long as this planet. 

I thank you very, very much, gentlemen. 

(The prepared statement follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE K. GODDARD, SECRETARY OF FORESTS AND WATERS, 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, I am Maurice K. Goddard, secretary of forests and waters for 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and I am representing Gov. David L. 
Lawrence here today. In frequent appearances before other committees of both 
the House and Senate, Governor Lawrence has expressed a keen awareness and 
eoncern with our water resources in Pennsylvania. He knows well the importance 
of water to our Commonwealth’s economy and the well-being of our people. 
Unfortunately, his schedule precluded his appearance before you today, but he 
has asked me to convey to you some of his thinking about our water problems 
in Pennsylvania. 

Personally, it is a great privilege for me to present these views to you and I 
Sincerely hope that they will assist the committee in recommending a wise na- 
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tional policy for the integrated development of the country’s water resources. 
Nothing, as you well know, is more basic to the national welfare than water. 
Nearly every human activity I can think of depends upon the availability of 
water in quantity and good quality. 

Until recently, except in the more arid sections of the United States, our water 
supply has always been ample. But today, our population, our industrial ex- 
pansion, the new uses for water—are beginning to outstrip the supply. With 
water, as with many other key problems, we have held off doing something until 
the last possible minute. Now the last minute is upon us. We can no longer 
escape dealing with it, for I am convinced that even here in the damp East, the 
water problem will become critical within the next 20 years. We need plenty 
of good clean water for booming communities. We need more water for ex- 
panding industry. We require supplemented river flows to carry away wastes. 
We need good water for recreation. We need protection from floods that are 
growing increasingly more expensive. To meet these needs we must start build- 
ing today. 

NEED FOR NATIONAL POLICY 


In our opinion, Mr. Chairman, the Nation sorely needs a comprehensive, far- 
Seeing water policy. We can no longer predicate construction upon a single 
disaster, Or upon a single water requirement. It is time for us to realize that 
Providence has willed us just so much water, just so many rivers, and that these 
rivers must do many jobs. We can no longer afford to preclude one use by 
building for another without due regard for the many water requirements of the 
community. 

I think I can truthfully say that Pennsylvania has been something of a pio- 
neer in the comprehensive planning for future water needs. 

The department of forests and waters has submitted a plan for the develop- 
ment of the Brandywine Creek Basin for flood control, water supply, and recrea- 
tion until the year 2010 which does for a small watershed what the forthcoming 
Corps of Engineers plan for the Delaware does for an entire river basin. 

Such plans, in my estimation, are the only intelligent approach for the future 
development of our water resources. They require the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of the entire community as well as the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. I want to stress that word “cooperation,” for we do not want to create 
the impression here that we are asking the Federal Government all by itself 
to take on the enormous task of implementing effective watershed development. 
The States have a vital role to play in this field and I think we are playing that 
role in Pennsylvania. 

What we will say, in essence here today, Mr. Chairman, is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment—as the only Government agency devoted to the whole public interest, 
as the only agency that cuts across State lines—is the only public agency with the 
wealth of talent and financial resources that can do many of the water jobs so 
necessary in the next two decades. We are saying that it is time the Federal 
Government assumed some of its duties in the development of water resources 
here in the East where a large proportion of Americans live and where much 
of the Nation’s economy is generated. Such development has long been author- 
ized in the West. 

The States must take a heavy and responsible part in this development, how- 
ever, and these efforts must be integrated closely with Federal plans. Such 
integration is best described by our flood control program here in Pennsylvania. 





FLOODS 


Historically, floods have been our preeminent problem. Plentiful rainfall and 
miles of streams combined with our long, narrow mountain valleys in which 
many Pennsylvania communities and industries are located give us the most 
acute flood problem in the Nation. 

I have with me a map published a little over a year ago by the University of 
Chicago showing that more people and more communities are affected by floods 
in Pennsylvania than anywhere else in the country. 
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It is amazing, but true, that only 1 year since 1955 has seen our Common- 
wealth free from the scourge of flood. The city of Sharon in the western part 
of the State has suffered from three floods in the space of a little more than 
a year. 

We are one of the most populous States. We are heavily industrialized. 
When a flood strikes, therefore, the Commonwealth sustains staggering losses. 
Take the floods of 1955 in the Delaware Basin, for instance. We lost 106 lives; 
$60 to $100 million in real and personal property ; $1 million in farm damages ; 
$1 million in church and school losses; $27 million in industrial property ; $25 
million in damages to highways and bridges; and $10 million in repairs to roads 
and bridges. The cost of this flood was somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$164 million. 

Admittedly, this was a major disaster. But disasters of only slightly di- 
minished proportions are a common occurrence in Pennsylvania. The floods in 
western Pennsylvania during January of this year caused damages amounting 
to nearly $20 million. Every year since 1955, except 1957, has seen some part 
of Pennsylvania similarly afflicted. 

Necessarily, therefore, flood control has been, for us, a water problem of 
the first magnitude. In recent years, some significant steps have been taken 
to meet the flood problem. 

Four flood control reservoirs are now under construction by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. These are the Prompton and Bear Creek Reservoirs in 
the Delaware Basin, and the Stillwater and Kettle Creek Reservoirs in the 
Susquehanna Basin. The Dyberry Reservoir, also in the Delaware watershed, 
was completed in August. 

Two other Federal reservoirs, extremely vital for the flood protection of not 
only western Pennsylvania, but the entire 6-State Ohio Basin as well, re- 
ceived appropriations in this last session of Congress. They are the Shenango 
River Reservoir near Sharon and the giant Allegheny River Reservoir near 
Kinzua. In our estimation, these two projects must be placed under con- 
struction immediately in order to forestall any further damages to the flood- 
plagued communities along the Shenango and Allegheny Rivers. 

It has been estimated by the Corps of Engineers, and I think correctly, that 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has a State flood control program second 
only to California. In the last 5 years we have completed $16,729,300 worth 
of flood control projects. At the end of 1958, $13,904,878 in fiood control works 
were proposed, under contract, or under construction. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania constructs these flood control projects 
to supplement those built by the Corps of Engineers and the U.S. Soil Con- 
servation Service. Our work at Scranton, for instance, is predicated upon 
the benefits from the corps’ Stillwater Reservoir. Our work at Turtle Creek 
outside Pittsburgh was based upon the discharges which will be carried by that 
stream when a corps project is completed there. 

The Commonwealth has a guiding interest in preventative control, i.e., flood- 
plain zoning. While the zoning powers are in the hands of the local govern- 
ments in Pennsylvania, we have provided a manual for the use of interested 
local communities in establishing zones or areas based on hydrologic principles. 
A program at all levels, Federal, State, and local, is required to educate the 
public in the need for, and benefits afforded by, this type of protection. 

We well realize, howeve?, that, except in rare instances, our flood control 
program, as in most other parts of the Nation, has been based upon disaster. 
Unly after tragedy has struck our communities have we embarked upon com- 
prehensive flood control planning. 

Such planning is now underway, in limited fashion, for parts of the Susque- 
hanna Basin. The department of forests and waters has devised, for instance, 
a comprehensive flood control plan for the Juniata River. The State has already 

leted two large reservoirs and the Federal Government is now building 
another that will provide comprehensive flood control in the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna. The comprehensive survey on the Delaware now nearing 
completion by the Corps of Engineers will assist in bringing adequate flood 
protection to the Delaware Valley. 


Such comprehensive planning must now be projected into other water problems 
besides flood control. 
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WATER SUPPLY 


The 12-reservoir plan proposed for the Brandywine Creek Basin by the de- 
partment of forests and waters, to be built in cooperation with the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service, the Pennsylvania Fish Commission, and local interests, 
will provide a large measure of flood control for Chester County in Pennsylvania 
and New Castle County and the city of Wilmington in Delaware. The Brandy- 
wine plan, a small watershed version of the comprehensive basin plan soon to be 
proposed by the Corps of Engineers for the entire Delaware River, recognizes, 
however, that in water-bountiful Pennsylvania, flood control is no longer our 
only water problem. Not by a long shot. 

Water supply, in this Commonwealth of rivers, demands urgent attention. 
In 1957, 34 Pennsylvania public water supply agencies experienced serious short- 
ages. A considerable number of public water suppliers are using inadequate 
sources of supply or inadequate treatment facilities. While they do produce safe 
water, financing for improvements is often lacking. 

Industrial water withdrawals from the Delaware River are among the highest 
for any river on record. The waters of the Delaware support more than 8,000 
industries manufacturing everything from soup and sugar to ships and steel. 
Half the world’s crude oil is refined on the Delaware. The Delaware Valley 
is the fastest growing industrial area in the world. Demands for industrial 
water are therefore climbing astronomically. 

Add to this an enormous growth in population. It has been estimated that 
the 22 million people in the Delaware River’s service area will double in the 
next 50 years. 

Representatives from the Interstate Commission on the Delaware and the 
Delaware River Basin Advisory Committee who will testify after me will present 
you with some dramatic evidence showing the need for conrprehensive develop- 
ment of the Delaware River. There is no need for me to enlarge upon their 
testimony except to say that the water supply needs of this region will become 
so great in the next 20 years that it is imperative that the Corps of Engineers’ 
plan for the development of the Delaware River be placed into effect as quickly 
as possible. Allowing time for Executive and congressional review and approval, 
it is our earnest hope that the first dam in this overall plan will be completed 
8 years from today. 

The steel and other metals industries that line the banks of the Allegheny, 
Monongahela, and Ohio Rivers in the western half of Pennsylvania also have 
enormous demands for water. Asa matter of fact, the highest per capita water 
usage in the State occurs in Beaver, Allegheny, and Westmoreland Counties— 
all three of them in the Allegheny-Ohio Basin. 

In the past it has been necessary for many of these plants to shut down or 
curtail operations during exceptionally dry periods due to lack of water. The 
construction of the Pymatuning Reservoir by the State in the early 1930’s has 
alleviated this condition somewhat in the Shenango Valley by providing low- 
flow augmentation. But additional reservoirs with low-flow features incor- 
porated in them must be built. 

By supplementing the flows of our rivers during dry periods, Pennsylvania 
could meet her water-supply needs in many areas. The low-flow features incor- 
porated in the Youghiogheny, East Branch Clarion River Reservoir, and other 
dams on the Ohio River system have been of great help in meeting the water 
needs of western Pennsylvania. The Allegheny River Reservoir, which we hope 
will be placed under construction in short order now that appropriations for its 
construction are available, will also include low-flow features that will be of 
considerable help to our people and industry in the Greater Pittsburgh region. 

Low-flow augmentation must also be incorporated in the reservoirs proposed 
for the Delaware, particularly at the Tock’s Island site on the river’s main stem. 

If the Corps of Engineers is not now authorized by Congress to take account 
of low-flow benefits in computing the feasibility of a reservoir, then, in our 
opinion, Congress should grant that authority in the next session. 

Suburban development is increasing rapidly. In Bucks County, north of 
Philadelphia, the most noteworthy example, the population has nearly doubled 
in the last 8 years. Public water-supply and sewage systems have not been able 
to keep pace with this expansion. The result has been an increase in individual 
wells and subsurface sewage-disposal systems with their related health hazards. 
If public water supplies are to serve the growing population of Pennsylvania 
with ample amounts of safe water, it is becoming evident that local funds for 
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advance planning, development of supply sources, and expansion of distribution 
systems will have to be supplemented. 

In many cases municipalities can no longer bear the entire financial load 
necessary to the development of adequate water supplies. 

In some areas, particularly on the four-State Delaware, immediate benefits 
may be so diffuse that construction by local government would be difficult. Yet 
these reservoirs must be built now in time to meet the inevitable growth we are 
going to experience in such areas. 

POLLUTION 


Part of Pennsylvania’s water-supply problem is directly related to pollution, 
as it is in any industrial community. Not so many years ago, as you know, 
Mr. Chairman, Philadelphia’s water supplies and the Delaware and Schuylkill 
Rivers had a notorious reputation. 

The Commonwealth, with assistance from the Federal Government, cleaned 
up the Schuylkill in what has been called the biggest river rehabilitation project 
of its kind. The sanitary water board, with the planning and assistance of 
INCODEL, through a persevering pollution program, managed to reduce pollu- 
tion on the Delaware by a half over a 20-year period, despite the fact that 
industry grew by a third in the Delaware Valley over the same timespan. 

Pennsylvania’s clean-streams program has drawn national attention as it has 
progressed across the State trying to restore the Commonwealth’s pollution- 
abused waterways. 

As a result, between 1952 and 1957 Pennsylvania spent $30 million more for 
sewage-treatment works than any other State. Industry in many areas of Penn- 
sylvania is making an excellent record in constructing waste-treatment facilities. 

Much valuable assistance in this program was received through Federal legis- 
lation providing financial assistance in the construction of waste-treatment 
plants. That is why Pennsylvania has urged the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee to support H.R. 3610, which would double the grants presently available. 

However, there is an economic and technical limit to the amount of waste 
that can be removed from our water. Once this limit is reached, increases in 
population and industrial expansion add pollution and will cause a deterioration 
in water quality that cannot be removed mechanically. It is at this point that 
low-flow augmentation plays a second important role, for the increased rates of 
flow and increased quantities of water are beneficial in reducing pollution. 

Industry and urban development are on the move and in search of good 
water as a prerequisite of plant relocation, for industrial expansion, and for 
municipal use. The problems of pollution are complex. Many inorganic wastes 
discharged into our streams are either difficult to treat, or the effect of treatment 
processes upon them is not well known. 

Thermal pollution is becoming a problem. Our population is consuming water 
of a higher radioactive content than it was 10 years ago. 

Pollution of our ground-water supply is becoming a major problem. In subur- 
ban areas where many real estate developments have constructed closely spaced 
wells and septic tanks, bacterial pollution is not uncommon. 

Chemical pollution is an even more widespread problem than is bacterial pollu- 
tion. Acid mine water, salt water, industrial wastes and runoff from “sanitary 
landfill” are all sources of existing chemical pollution. Acid pollution, in par- 
ticular, is a nettlesome pollution problem for Pennsylvania and many of her 
sister States with mining industries. 

All of these pollution problems require deep and thoroughgoing research. 
Dr. Wilbar, secretary of health, who will testify a little later, has a far more 
intimate knowledge than I of these problems and he will tell you about them. 


MULTIPLE PURPOSE 


All these problems which I have cited so far are interrelated. <A flood control 
reservoir can be used to supplement river flows during the dry periods of the 
year. Low-flow augmentation assists in reducing pollution and meets many 
water supply needs. Water supply reservoirs can in many cases be combined 
with reservoirs built to serve other purposes. 

ln my estimation we cannot afford to build anything except multiple-purpose 
reservoirs where such construction is possible. Financially, such reservoirs are 
the most justifiable. Geographically, particularly here in the crowded Bast 


where conflicting pressures are demanding more and more water, they may soon 
be the only kind possible. 
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And a multiple-purpose reservoir can help meet another great need—the 
demand for recreation. The department of forests and waters and the Corps of 
Engineers have been cooperating closely in developing State parks around Fed- 
eral reservoirs. Such parks are now in existence at reservoirs like Crooked 
Creek and are planned for Prompton Reservoir, Bear Creek Reservoir, Kettle 
Creek, and the Allegheny Reservoir. 


RECREATION 


Regional park plans for the Greater Philadelphia metropolitan area are based 
upon reservoir sites which we anticipate will be recommended by the corps in 
its comprehensive plan for the Delaware. 

It it entirely possible that a national recreation area will be recommended for 
the Tock’s Island site in this same plan—an area, the first Federal one, in a 
region where the millions of New York City, Philadelphia, and Metropolitan New 
Jersey go for their recreation. 

Until now, recreation has been counted as one of those fortunate but intangible 
byproducts of water resource development. In this affluent society of ours in 
which more people have more money and more leisure to enjoy the out-of-doors 
and the good things of life, recreation is no longer intangible or a byproduct. It 
is an important justification for clean streams and multiple-purpose reservoirs. 

The reforestation so necessary around reservoirs and upper watersheds in any 
integrated water plan tie in very well with recreational and fish and wildlife 
programs. The need for new park facilities is clearly indicated by the fact that 
despite Pennsylvania’s accelerated plan to bring a State park within 25 miles of 
every Pennsylvanian, our parks are grossly overcrowded and will become more 
so. Last year, 25 million people used Pennsylvania’s State parks and forests— 
4 usage second only to New York. 

The fact that the reservoirs in the Delaware plan of the Corps of Engineers will 
be located in the favorite recreation area of the New York-Philadelphia region— 
that is, the Catskills and the Poconos—and the fact that other reservoirs will 
be constructed even closer to the Philadelphia complex makes recreation a very 
tangible benefit. 

However, lack of adequate reservoir sites is becoming a problem. Our cities 
are growing so fast, sprawling across the countryside and eating up potential 
reservoir sites, that it is essential for us to reserve in advance those areas where 
reservoirs are clearly going to be needed. This must be done before all such 
potential sites are gobbled up in housing developments and shopping centers, 
making the construction of a badly needed reservoir economically prohibitive. 

It may be necessary for the States to assume the major obligation in this re- 
spect. But Federal recommendations regarding the problem would help con- 
siderably in achieving uniformity among the States. 


AGRICULTURE 


I do not mean to imply that water resources development here in Pennsyl- 
vania and in the rest of Eastern United States will be of primary benefit solely to 
city and suburban dwellers. 

The farmer derives some very real advantages from such development. Agri- 
cultural areas are frequently subjected to floods in upstream areas. These floods 
cause damage to soils, crops, buildings, and other agricultural resources as well 
as roads, bridges, and communities. They are usually lower frequency floods, 
but there are so many of them that they account for a high percentage of total 
flood damage. Pennsylvania’s response to the upstream watershed conserva- 
tion and flood prevention program under Public Law 566 is an indication of the 
extent of this type of problem. In 5 years, over 40 applications have been 
received. This program should be encouraged through higher appropriations 
for planning and construction. 

The use of water for irrigation purposes is rapidly expanding in Pennsyl- 
vania. The amount of land under irrigation has doubled every 5 years, and be- 
cause irrigation is a consumptive use, the problem is no small one. Frequent 
droughts ,the availability of lightweight irrigation equipment and pipe, and the 
increasing realization of benefits to be obtained indicate that this practice will 
continue to expand. Another factor effecting this trend is the disposition of 
owners of costly irrigation systems to use them more and more frequently. A 
dual problem we face, therefore, is the securing of sufficient water supplies for 
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irrigation and the development of a system of water rights that will protect the 
farmer’s interest in consonance with the interests of all water users. 

The use of vegetational treatments and the application of agronomic and 
structural practices on the land have definite effects on the quantity and quality 
of water released to the streams. No single activity is more important to water- 
shed management than the development of forest fire protection in Pennsyl- 
vania during the last century. This has prevented widespread destruction of 
watershed cover and topsoil, and consequent damage from erosion, floods, sedi- 
mentation and pollution. Forest fire protection on privately owned lands con- 
tinues to be a watershed problem in the State. Education of woodland owners 
in methods of preventing forest fires and controlling injurious insects and 
diseases should be increased. Forests prevent soil from freezing hard in the 
winter, permit the penetration of moisture and alleviate flooding in winter and 
spring. Accordingly, the tree planting program on idle lands of the Common- 
wealth should be accelerated. This would include the treatment, leveling, and 
planting of stripmined areas. Improved logging methods, better construction 
of logging roads, prevention of cattle grazing in woodlots, and selective cutting 
to conserve water are all effective methods of reducing runoff, and all need 
additional research. 

There is some evidence that, on occasion, substantial volumes of flood water 
are made up of soil washed from farm fields and carried in suspension. Some 
research is being done by the Commonwealth in this field, but much more is 
necessary. The special advisory committee on soil and water research appointed 
by Secretary Benson last year recommended that several regional hydrologic 
research centers be established to make such studies. One is recommended for 
the northeast. 

Our experience indicates that the development of water resources must be 
coordinated with soil, forest, wildlife, and mineral conservation. When larger 
drainage basins of major river systems are developed, as in the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ study on the Delaware Basin, certain disadvantages in meeting local needs 
and wants are experienced along with the advantages of the broad view afforded. 
The Commonwealth’s study and plan for the development of the water resources 
of the Brandywine Creek Basin in Pennsylvania, is an effort to fill this local need. 


THE NEED FOR A POLICY 


The growing demands for water are profuse and sometimes in conflict. They 
must be resolved and they must be met. Our civilization has reached such a 
high degree of development that we can no longer afford floods. 


ACTING ON PRESENT PROGRAMS 


It is our opinion, therefore, that compresensive planning, basin by basin, is the 
answer to our problem. 

The first and most important job is to carry on with the water resources proj- 
ects already on the books. In Pennsylvania this means that the Allegheny and 
Shenango River Reservoir should be placed under construction immediately 
before any further disasters strike the flood plagued communities of western 
Pennsylvania. 

In the eastern part of the State, it means that as soon as the Corps of Engi- 
neers gets its comprehensive report on the Delaware Basin to Congress, action 
should be taken to get the reservoirs and other facilities of the corps’ recom- 
mendations authorized and funds for at least some of these structures appro- 
priated. 

EXPAND EXISTING PROGRAMS 


The expansion of existing programs would facilitate progress already made 
in the development and improvement of our water resources. 

The continuation and increase of Federal assistance for sewage plant con- 
struction we deem essential. 

The further development of upstream watershed conservation and flood pre 
vention under Public Law 566 would help solve local problems in our smaller 
watersheds. 

The broadening of criteria for determining cost versus benefits of Federal res- 
ervoirs is very much needed. Congress should authorize at the earliest op- 
portunity the inclusion of low flow augmentation and recreational benefits in 
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ealculations by means of which the economic feasibility of a reservoir is deter- 
mined. 
POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 


As I have said, comprehensive river basin planning is the answer to our water 
problems. The survey now approaching completion on the Delaware shows us 
the way. 

In Pennsylvania and her sister States, similar surveys must be undertaken on 
the Allegheny and Monongehela, on the Potomac, and on the Susquehanna. 
These studies should take into account all the requirements of the densely popu- 
lated and heavily industrialized States dependent upon these rivers. The wise 
use of our waters is our key to future growth. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


We expect the Federal Government to take the lead. But we recognize the 
vital importance of the State and local governments in such development. 

No one knows how Federal-State relations should best be developed in the field 
of water policy, but I feel that the ground-breaking effort has been made by the 
Water Research Foundation here in the Delaware Basin and the study by Syra- 
cuse University which it financed. 

It appears that the four States of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware can best serve as equal partners with the Federal Government through 
an interstate compact in developing the water resources of the Delaware River. 

Similar devices may someday have to be employed on the ANlegheny, Mononga- 
hela, and Ohio Rivers and on the Susequehanna, and on the many other rivers 
that cross several State lines. 

I urge, therefore, that the Federal Government actively strive to enaet an 
agreement with the Delaware Basin States for the development of the river 
basin. Development on the Delaware is important as it is on no other river in 
the Nation. The active cooperation of the States and Federal Government is 
essential to the intelligent progress of water development on the river. Lessons 
learned here will be extremely helpful in other basins around the country. 

This alone is not enough, however. Machinery is needed on a State and 
National basis to secure maximum development of the natural resources of any 
region where local communities are not equipped to recognize the need and carry 
out the planning. Citizen-directed watershed associations should be incorpo- 
rated. Interagency cooperation is a must in any water development program. 
Competition is wasteful and inefficient and should be eliminated. 


RESEARCH 


Comprehensive planning must be preceded and bolstered by sufficient informa- 
tion and know-how to make it intelligent. Our knowledge of many water prob- 
lems is slight or inadequate. A large-scale research program must be initiated 
immediately and the Federal Government is the only public agency capable of 
taking on the job. Appropriations for research should be granted by Congress 
at the earliest possible time. Specifically, research is required in the following 
fields : 

The legal problems in allocation of water, in flood plain zoning, in reservation 
of potential reservoir sites, and in the relationship between water rights and 
irrigation. 

The problems of pollution, particularly with respect to ground water, acid 
mine drainage, chemical and radioactive wastes, and their effects on people. 

Advanced forestry techniques that can be employed to improve the retention 
of runoff and improve water quality. 


HYDRAULIC RESEARCH CENTER 


The establishment of hydrologic research centers in various parts of the coun- 
try has been proposed. I can think of no more logical locale for one of these 
than Pennsylvania. We have more rivers and streams than any other State. 
Our water programs are well advanced. Existing data and facilities are excel- 
lent and would provide a fine foundation for the first efforts of such a center. 
Through these centers we would receive the basic hydraulic data essential for 
intelligent planning. Armed with the knowledge and the will, I am confident 
that this Nation is capable of developing its water resources so that our con- 
tinued prosperity will last as long as this planet. 
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Senator Scorr. Thank you very much, Secretary Goddard. 

The recitation of Pennsylvania’s potential in these great. water 
resources reminds me of what a Governor of a certain Western State 
said about his State. “We have more cows and less milk, more rivers 
and less water, and you can look farther and see less than in any State 
of the Union.” 

Tam glad that does not have to be said about Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gopparp. No, sir. 

Senator Harr. I just wanted to first thank you for the committee in 
giving us specific suggestions and in addition the background which 
is so helpful. 

Second, we already identified my origin and not having moved too 
far West I think I still share the views that we commonly hold east 
of the Mississippi, that it is the fellows west of the Mississippi that 
are wrong in having gotten so much, and I know the Secretary has 
not said this, but the traditional attitude is that it is not right. Here 
we are and here those fellows are, and look at those multiple- purpose 
projects. Part of it is my money. We should be more conscious that 
the flow largely is ours. 

Mr. Gopparp. Right. 

Senator Harr. We have not had the sensitivity. 

Secondly, when we do start to talk about it we get hit over the head 
if we suggest we should do it more broadly than by a township-by- 
tow nship proposition. 

I am satisfied by the brief exposure I had west of the Mississippi 
of their etfectiveness, that they do realize that man can make the gov- 
ernmental boundaries but God made nature. You do not make nature 
at the township level. Those people understand it because they have 
to understand it. 

I think as we move into the period when more of us sense the critical 
role of water and what its supply will have on our economic future, 
we will adjust some of our thinking here in the east. When we have 
done that and then fail to get our share, then I think fairly we can 
scream. Until we have done some of these things at home, I think it 
is silly and a waste of time pointing our finger at the Rocky Mountain 
States. 

Senator CLarK. Could I ask a question ? 

Dr. Goddard, would you turn to page 14 of your prepared statement ? 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes, sir. 

Senator CrarK. The last full paragraph on that page reads: 

It appears that the four States of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware can best serve as equal partners with the Federal Government through 
an interstate compact in developing the water resources of the Delaware River, 
That adopts the recommendation of the group of businessmen who or- 
ganized the Water Resources Foundation ; does it not ? 

Mr. Gopparp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Crark. And it rejects the primary recommendation of 
Syracuse University. 

“Mr. Gopparp. Yes. 

Senator CLark. That is 





Mr. Gopparp. The word “Federal” should be in there. We want an 
interstate Federal project. We want the Federal Government as a 
partner. 
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Senator Ctarx. Asa junior partner. 

Mr. Gopparp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Harr. The principal banker but a junior partner. 

Mr. Gopparp. We want them asa partner. I do not know how this 
will have to be worked out. They must be a partner and have to be 
the dominant political, economic and legal part of the project. 

a Crark. I do not think we ought to press the Secretary too 
much, 

Senator Scorr. I do think at times there is an inclination to look 
upon the Federal Government as the father-in-law, when the daughter, 
the States, says, “We want pop’s money but we do not want him 
messing around the house.” 

Mr. Gopparp. I would like to make a point, gentlemen, and I mean 
this seriously, the Federal money is our money just like any other 
money. This I have no quarrel with. I think when you get toa 
great river basin it becomes so complex legally. You have four States’ 
interest in the Delaware. It becomes almost an impossible task for 
one single State to handle. It must have a coordinated head, and this 
is our Federal Government. 

Senator Scorr. Quite seriously I go along very much with what you 
are driving at. The Federal Government does have a very important 
role to play and we are concerned that they play it. I could not resist 
the opportunity for an observation. 

Are you through, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scorr. Dr. Wilbar, would you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES L. WILBAR, M.D., SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. Wirsar. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources, I am Dr. Charles L. Wilbar, Jr., 
Secretary of Health of Pennsylvania, and chairman of Pennsylvania’s 
Sanitary Water Board. 

I also serve as a commissioner of the Ohio River Valley Water Sani- 
tation Commission, as well as a commissioner of the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Potomac River Basin. 

No one can question the importance of an adequate supply of good 
quality water as a part of necessary living conditions for human 
beings. The water in our streams is an essential, but limited, national 
resource. It is essential for drinking purposes to maintain human life 
and health, for recreational purposes such as on swimming, and 
enjoyment of natural beauty. It is also necessary for the industries 
which maintain this country’s high economic status. 

The extent of the limitations of the Nation’s water supply has been 
fairly well measured. Taking into consideration our rapid popula- 
tion and industrial growth in the past and that anticipated in the 
future, it becomes evident that before many years have passed, indeed 
within the next two decades, the demand for water may come seriously 
close to the supply. ’ 

Thus, every known means of keeping the water in our streams 
clean for use by individuals and by industries is imperative for sur- 
vival. We now have over 11 million inhabitants in our Common- 
wealth and it is estimated that we will add another million by 1969. 
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Some areas of the country are growing faster than Pennsylvania in 
population but our birth rate has stayed high since the beginning of 
World War II and the average lifespan is increasing, so that we can- 
not help but be concerned about having enough water to take care of 
our arene in future decades. We do not anticipate a nation- 
wide shortage in Pennsylvania for several decades, but this could 
happen sooner and in certain areas of the State, the adequacy of good 
quality water is beginning to reach a critical level now. By State law, 
the sanitary water board has a major legal and moral responsibility 
for keeping Pennsylvania’s streams clean and it cannot help but have 
some concern as to quality, as well as quantity, of water supplies in a 
given area. In addition, wherever there is a lack of sufficient water or 
the quality is poor the people of Pennsylvania’s communities turn to 
the department of health to do something about it. Also, because 
some of our major waterways are interstate in nature, Pennsylvania is 
involved in three interstate water protection compacts. These are 
the Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commission, the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin, and the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Delaware River Basin. As I mentioned previously, I serve 
as one of Pennsylvania’s representatives on the first two of these in- 
terstate agencies and Dr. Goddard, whom you have just heard, serves 
as a Pennsylvania representative on the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin. 

There are two major sources of contamination of streams. These 
are industrial wastes and municipal sewage. In our industrial State, 
there are many large industries which have chemical and other poison- 
ous wastes which have to be discharged into our streams if the indus- 
tries are to survive. The sanitary water board has to help see to it 
that these wastes are handled in such a way as to not irreparably 
harm the water for those persons living downstream from the indus- 
tries. This requires considerable study, for all the answers as to how 
to properly treat industrial wastes are not known and in some cases, 
the treatment is an expensive matter. 

Due to the rapid development of our chemical industry and other 
industries involving chemical processes, there has been an increase 
in the complexities of wastes discharged to our streams. This is in 
addition to the increased use of detergents, chemicals, insecticides, pes- 
ticides, radioactive substances, and so forth. Many of these mate- 
rials are either difficult to treat or the effect of treatment processes 
upon them is not well known. Our ability to detect complex organics 
in the stream is extremely limited. Many of these materials ultimately 
find their way back into our public water supplies and are consumed 
by our population. It is impossible for us to tell at this time whether 
or not the consumption of these materials has any adverse effects 
upon our population in relation to chronic diseases such as cancer, 
and so forth. We know that some of these materials adversely affect 
fish life. It is essential that Federal research efforts in this area be 
doubled or tripled in an attempt to obtain the answers to these ques- 
tions. 

Pennsylvania is undergoing not only industrial expansion of exist- 
ing industries, but also new and diversified industries are being started 
in our commonwealth and justifiably encouraged for the sake of our 
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economy. Some of these new industries are using new types of 
chemicals, the wastes of which tax the ingenuity of engineers. 

One of the newest and most potentially -dangerous additives has 
been radioactive wastes from nuclear powerplants and nuclear fuel 
processing activities. Pennsylvania had the first commercial nuclear 
power plant in the Nation at ‘Shippingport. The requirements of the 
Commonwealth’s Sanitary Water Board in the area of radiation have 
been recognized throughout the country as not only pioneering in 
this field, but also as providing protection beyond that required by 
Federal agencies. 

Fallout from the testing of nuclear bombs has also increased to a 
moderate degree the general level of radioactivity in our streams. Se- 
rious questions as to possible genetic effects due to this increased ra- 
dioactivity have been raised. Much more study needs to be given to 
this question in order to determine whether or not this is a serious 
a oe of phesent or may become so in the future. The problem of 

urial or storage of solid radioactive wastes is also one of concern. If 
improperly handled, it may result in radioactive pollution of our 
underground waters. To combat this, the Pennsylvania Legislature 
has just passed, and the Governor has signed, two acts requiring per- 
mits from the Department of Health for the burial of radioactive 
wastes within Pennsylvania and permitting the State to acquire spe- 
cific land areas for this purpose. 

Pennsylvania’s industries are establishing a record of treatment of 
industrial wastes which is a good one. At present 71 percent of our 
industries are treating their industrial wastes satisfactorily and most 
of the others are on the way to arranging for satisfactory treatment, 
although we still have some problem areas, 

Although 90 percent of the water withdrawn from Pennsylvania’s 
streams is used for industries there is also a major pollution prob- 
lem in connection with the communities which empty their sewage into 
waterways. Most municipalities discharge their human wastes into 
the nearest stream. This same stream is used downstream for drink- 
ing water, industrial use, and recreation. Although our communities 
have made much improvement in treating sewage, the handling of 
sewage has not come up to the good picture of the handling of 
industrial wastes. Half of our sewered communities still are not 
treating their sewage before it is deposited into our waterways. In 
some cases, the Sanitary Water Board is having to take legal action 
against municipalities in this matter. 

“Asa supplement to my testimony, there is presented a printed re- 
port entitled “A Report to the People of Pennsylvania— Your Clean 
Streams Program,” which states in some detail the condition of our 
streams and progress toward pollution control. 

(The printed report was placed in the committee files for reference 
purposes. ) 

Senator CrarK. Secretary Wilbar, let me interrupt to ask you 
why, in your opinion, we have not made more rapid progress in com- 
pletion of sewage treatment works by our communities along our 
river valleys? Is there a financial problem involved in these com- 
munities, or are these communities just selfish and lazy, or why have 
not they done what they should have done? 
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Dr. Wirpar. Yes, sir. I am just coming to that. The sewers and 
sewage treatment plants are costly and they 1 require careful considera- 
tion of the borrow Ing capacity of our communities. 

Senator Ciarx. Is it not true that many of these communities are 
located in chronically depressed areas so far as labor and employ- 
ment are concerned / 

Dr. Witpar. That is certainly true. 

Senator CrarK. Is it not also true that many of these communities 
have exhausted their borrowing capacity constitutionally ? 

Dr. Wixpar. I believe that is so. 

Senator Ciark. So the resources of many of these local communi- 
ties are in your opinion inadequate to spend the money necessary to 
do the job right. 

Dr. Witpar. That seems to be the case, Senator. 

Senator CLarKk. Let me ask you this: Why doesn’t the State help? 
Why do you turn to the Federal Government ¢ 

Dr. Witsar. Both the Pennsylvania Assembly and the Federal 
Congress have passed enabling acts and subsequent appropriations to 
aid communities in meeting these costs. But the State act is limited 
to paying after the fact, that is, after they have built sewage treatment 
plants then they may receive from the State act up to 2 percent a year 
for the cost of the plant but they do not get it from the State until 
after they have been built. So there is not as much incentive there 
as there is in the Federal act. 

Senator CLark. Presumably the State act could be changed. There 
is strong sentiment in Congress and also the administration for doing 
away with Federal aid for sew age disposal on the grounds that is a 
function that legitimately should be turned back to the State. If 
that sentiment should prevail do you think Pennsylvania will be able 
to handle its pr ee ms of its own resources in the foreseeable future ? 

Dr. Wiipar. I do not know. I recommended to the legislature that 
the State act be changed and that funds be provided before the build- 
ing rather than after, “but this has not been done. 

Senator Crark. It is no secret to say, is it, Doctor, that the State 
government is having a little difficulty in raising funds necessary to 
balance its budget. 

Dr. Wiipar. That seems to be very true. 

Amendments to the Federal Water Pollution Control Act are now 
being considered by Congress. These amendments, often referred to 
as the Blatnik amendmeihts, would, in my opinion, improve the Federal 
act, and I so testified before the Senate Subcommittee on Flood Control 
and Rivers and Harbors in July of this year, speaking both for Penn- 
sylvania and for the Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers. Without reiterating that testimony here, may I simply state 
that I pointed out that Pennsylvania communities had appr opriated 
large amounts of funds for sewage treatment plants, but experience 
has shown clearly that Federal grant-in-aid funds had accelerated the 
building of sewage treatment plants in our Commonwealth. However, 
Federal appropriations have been inadequate for the demand in Penn- 
sylvania, both as to numbers of communities receiving them and as to 
amounts of grants per community. 

It would, therefore, be of considerable aid toward improvement of 
the quality "of our streams to enact the Blatnik amendments. This is 
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the opinion of all of the State and territorial health officers of the 
United States, as stated in the reports from the annual meetings of 
this group both last year and this year. 

So we feel that there is more need for Federal aid to help the com- 
munities meet these costly programs of building sewage treatment 

lants. 

7 In view of the fact that water pollution control is a matter of na- 
tional concern it would seem fitting and proper that Congress should 
continue to authorize financial assistance to States by amending sec- 
tion 5 of the Water Pollution Control Act (Public Law 660, 84th 
Cong.) to extend authorization of the $3 million per year for grants 
to States and interstate agencies for administration of water pollution 
control activities beyond the present cutoff date of July 30, 1961. 

It also comes to our attention that the problems of developing a new 
source of water supply are such that in many cases municipalities 
cannot manage alone the development of their water resources. You 
have heard that 34 public water supplies in Pennsylvania have experi- 
enced serious shortages during recent years. 

Senator CiarKk. Do you have any figures on the total population of 
those 34 communities? They are pretty small, aren’t they ? 

Dr. Wizgar. I do not have them here. 

Senator CLark. Maybe Secretary Goddard has them. 

Mr. Gopparp. I do not know, Senator, but a couple are fairly sizable. 

Senator CLark. Can you name a couple? 

Mr. Gopparp. Lansford was one, was it not? The Phillipsburg area 
was another. These are fairly sizable communities. 

Senator Ctark. Do they rely on ground water ? 

Mr. Gopparp. Wells. ‘That isright; ground water. 

Dr. Wixzar. Thus, I think, the inclusion of provision for municipal 
water use in Federal storage projects. such as those being established 
by the Army Corps of Engineers, seems to be increasingly urgent if 
our population and industries are going to continue to have adequate 
amounts of municipal water. There also appears in some cases to be 
a need to assist in the distribution of this water to the municipalities 
which need it. 

One of the most serious problems we face in Pennsylvania is the fact 
that some 2,000 miles of our streams are polluted with acid mine 
drainage. 

I have some detail on this. 

The sanitary water board has carried out a successful program in 
preventing further deterioration of streams by mine drainage, but 
the problem of discharges from active and abandoned mines located 
along already acid streams has certainly not been solved. In order to 
attempt to solve the problem, we need to determine: (1) Additional 
means for eliminating or minimizing acid mine drainage from mine 
operations through a practical research project; (2) some means for 
control of the source of acid mine drainage from abandoned or in- 
active operations; (3) reasonable and practical methods, through 
further research, for reduction of the amounts of water entering the 
mines and for the treatment of acid mine drainage to remove its pol- 
lutional properties; and (4) on watersheds where acid mine drain- 
age cannot be eliminated or adequately reduced at the source, study 
is needed to determine the practicability of, and the advantage to be 
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ginad by (a) the impoundment of such drainage during peaks of 
1igh acid flow with subsequent regulated release of the acid waters so 
that downstream adverse effects will be eliminated, or (b) the im- 
poundment of clean waters in dams on clean streams, tributary to acid- 
polluted streams, and the release of such waters to augment the flow 
and neutralize the effects of the acid mine drainage in the receiving 
stream. There have been virtually no Federal efforts toward the 
solution of this water resources problem. Here is an area where fed- 
erally backed research could be of great assistance. 

In ee I have tried to point out that we are rather rapidly 
reaching a place where the need for clean water could exceed the 
supply, unless major steps are quickly taken to prevent the water in 
our streams from being contaminated as they flow through our urban 
and rural communities. Pennsylvania is making strenuous efforts 
and definite advancement in its program to conquer stream pollution, 
but aid is needed from the Federal Government in the form of direct 
research, increased grants for municipal sewage treatment plants, con- 
tinuation of annual grants toward administration of water pollution 
control activities in the States, and aid to certain municipalities in de- 
velopment of new sources of water supply. 

Senator CiarK. Dr. Wilbar, that clean streams program in Penn- 
sylvania goes back a good many years, does it not ? 

Dr. Wizpar. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuark. I think Governor Duff was the executive who first 
put the weight of his office behind it and really quite substantial prog- 
ress has been made as a result of his effort and the efforts of the Gov- 
ernors who succeeded him. I take it from your testimony you do not 
think you can get the job done completely without Federal assistance? 

Dr. Wrrzar. That is correct. We feel that we need Federal assist- 
ance in the areas which I have stated. In the areas of research and in 
the areas of helping municipalities to meet the considerable costs, par- 
ticularly. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Hart ? 

Senator Harr. No, sir. 

Senator Scorr. Next we will hear from Mr. David Unger, execu- 
tive secretary of the State soil conservation commission. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID UNGER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, STATE 
SOIL CONSERVATION COMMISSION; AND SOIL CONSERVATION 
DIRECTOR OF THE PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. Unaer. My name is David Unger. I am soil conservation di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, and executive 
secretary of the State soil conservation commission, here today rep- 
resenting Dr. William Henning, secretary of agriculture. 

I will try to brief this down and file the statement, as you suggested 
as the others have been doing. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF Dr. WILLIAM L. HENNING, SECRETARY, PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


The interest of the Senate select committee in the subject of water resources 
is very timely from the standpoint of agriculture and the agricultural industry 
in Pennsylvania. I am very pleased to be invited to present the views and 
suggestions of the State department of agriculture. 

First, farmers and allied agricultural industries, such as canning and food 
processing, use huge supplies of water. Tending to limit or interfere with these 
supplies are pollution of wells and streams, severe floods and water shortages. 
As water becomes scarcer, the amount of land being irrigated even here in 
humid Pennsylvania is doubling every 5 years. And, of course, the heavy irriga- 
tion demand comes at the very time when other demands are highest. 

Second, the role of the farmer in influencing the quantity ane quality of water 
available to municipalities and industries is important. The farmer owns most 
of thé nonpublic land upon which the water first falls. Whether the farmer in 
Lycoming County plows up and down hill or on the contour will have a lot to do 
with the amount of money spent by the city of Lancaster to remove silt and clean 
up the taste of their drinking water. 

Third, the farmer's water rights must be recognized. Most of our farmers in 
Pennsylvania are family-type farmers rather than the corporation farmers which 
the newspapers tell us are draining off tax dollars into the sewer of surpluses. 
Our farmers are having a hard time making ends meet and more water at the 
right time of the year will help make the difference between black and red ink 
in the accounts. This seasonal demand for water for food production is frequent- 
ly just as important as the needs of industry and other users. 

Rather than go into these areas of interest in detail, we would rather list the 
following points which we believe need prompt attention at the national level: 

1. In the first place, we need water facts. Two studies that we are carrying 
on with the U.S. Geological Survey to determine the effects of conservation prac- 
tices on streamflow have shown us how much we do not know about our water 
supplies. One example of meeting water research needs would be the establish- 
ment of regional hydrologic watershed laboratories as recommended to the senate 
by a special U.S. Department of Agriculture committee this spring. 

2. We suggest that full recognition be given to the agricultural use of water 
in all Federal projects and that States be encouraged to develop systems of 
water rights which will protect the farmer's interest as well as that of all other 
water users. 

3. The concept of multiple-purpose use of all Federal and State reservoir 
projects should be developed fully. Reservoir sites are scarce and are becoming 
harder to secure. Water for irrigation, power, municipal and industrial supply, 
recreation and other uses should be stored in addition to storage for flood control 
where feasible. Particularly important is the need for low-flow augmentation 
so that when water demands are greatest during the summer months, water can 
be released for the use of farmers, fishermen, and downstream communities. 

4. Development of water resources by individual projects will not meet modern 
needs. We should develop water and other natural resources watershed by 
watershed with the full participation of local interests as well as all levels of 
government. We might mention that although cooperation of the various Federal 
and State agencies in Pennsylvania is probably at the highest level ever attained, 
there is still competition throughout the country in the water development field. 
This is wasteful of the public purse and the public good. Examples can be 
found of duplication of programs, differing methods of economic evaluations of 
damages and benefits, conflicting agency biases or prejudices, different degrees 
of coordination with local interests, and the like 

Although it is perhaps too much to hope that all water development activities 
will be centralized in the executive branch of Government, as is frequently recom- 
mended by students of efficient and economical governmental organization, per- 
haps more positive direction could be given to the water agencies by Congress 
to the end that the public would receive a better return on its tax dollar. 

Agriculture does not seek more than its proportionate share of wafer. It does 
seek equal partnership with other water users and an opportunity to make its 
contribution and receive its due. 


Mr. Uncer. We believe that your interest in water resource is 
timely as far as agriculture and the agriculture need is concerned, 
and there are three points why we think this is so. 
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First of all, we would like to establish, as you certainly are aware, 
that farming and allied agricultural industries are large users of 
water. That is the canning industry, food-processing industry, as well 
as the water the farmer uses himself. Even in humid Pennsylvania, 
here, the number of acres being irrigated by Pennsylvania farmers 
is doubling, about every 5 years. Lightweight irrigation pipe makes 
it possible that this trend will continue. 

Senator Ciark. Let me interrupt to say I, like Senator Hart, know 
what large investment in agriculture there is in Pennsylvania. We 
are usually thought of as an industrial State. We have some really 
extraordinary developments both in family farms in northern and 
southern tiers, and in great agriculture counties to the immediate west 
of Philadelphia and east of the mountains. 

Do you have any way of measuring the status of agriculture in 
Pennsylvania ¢ 

Mr. Unaer. I believe there are some figures that indicate that ag- 
ricultural production, the retail value of food products sold in the 
State and food products imported, all total to about $5 billion every 
year connected with the business of agriculture in Pennsylvania. 

Senator CLark. How much is raised in the State / 

Mr. Uneer. I believe $3 billion of that per year comes from Penn- 
sylvania alone. 

Senator Harr. I am happy the question has been answered in 
greater detail. I would have to put on the record that you grow 
sufficient waterways. 

Mr. Uncer. I have to second that. 

I was born in the area now known as the Wayne County Airport. 
I would like to mention as far as irrigation is concerned, of course, 
irrigation demands come at a time when other demands are highest 
in dry summer months. 

Our second point is, we believe the farmer is an important influence 
in the quantity and quality of water being delivered to our municipal 
and industrial areas. 

Senator CLark. Exercising an influence largely through the State 
senate, 

Mr. Uneer. That is not what I had in mind. 

If we look at this map,’ for example, all the lands that are not 
green, or a great percentage of the land that is not green, and some 
of the land that is green, is owned by farmers. That is where the 
water first falls. . 

What the farmers do, for example, in Lycoming County as far as 
plowing up and down the hill or contour plowing down the hill will 
make a difference to the city of Lancaster as to the cost to remove silt 
and clean up the taste of their drinking water. 

Third, the farmer’s water rights must be recognized. I better read 
this particular paragraph. 

Most of our farmers in Pennsylvania are family-type farmers rather 
than the corporation farmers which the newspapers tell us are drain- 
ing off tax dollars into the sewer of surpluses. Our farmers are hav- 
ing a hard time making ends meet and more water at the right time 
of the year will help make the difference between black and red ink 
in the accounts. This seasonal demand for water for food produc- 


1 Senator Clark’s testimony. (See reference on p. 1324.) 
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tion is frequently just as important as the needs of industry and other 
users. 

Rather than go into these areas of interest in detail, we would like 
to present four specific suggestions. 

In the first place, along with Senator’s Hart’s comment a few min- 
utes ago, we believe we need more water facts. We are carrying on 
some research now with the U.S. Geological Survey to determine the 
effects of conservation practices on streamflow and finding out just 
how little we know about water. One example of meeting water re- 
search needs would be the establishment of regional hydrologic water- 
shed laboratories as recommended to the Senate by a special U.S. 
Department of Agriculture committee this spring. 

ur second point is that we suggest that full recognition be given 
to the agricultural use of water in all Federal projects and that States 
be encouraged to develop systems of water rights which will protect 
the farmer’s interest as well as that of all other water users. 

Our third suggestion is the concept of multiple-purpose use of all 
Federal and State reservoir projects. This should be developed fully. 
Reservoir sites are scarce and are becoming harder to secure. Water 
for irrigation, power, municipal and industrial supply, recreation, 
and other uses should be stored in addition to storage for flood con- 
trol where feasible, in all Federal and State projects. 

Particularly important is the need for low-flow augmentation, 
which Senator Clark and Secretary Goddard mentioned, so that when 
water demands are greatest during the summer months, water can be 
released for the use of farmers, fishermen, and downstream com- 
munities. 

By the way, we like to second, if we may, Senator Clark’s sugges- 
tion that this be added as a benefit for the Army Engineers. In addi- 
tion to that we hope this will also be recognized in the work being 
carried on by the USDA and Soil Conservation Service in the water- 
shed program. 

Our fourth point is, we believe the development of water resources 
by individual projects will not meet modern needs. We should de- 
velop water and other natural resources watershed by watershed 
with the full participation of local interests as well as all levels of 
government. Again this was brought out before. 

Again I am reading from this statement. 

We might mention that although cooperation of the various Fed- 
eral and State agencies in Pennsylvania is probably at the highest 
level ever attained, there is still competition throughout the country 
in the water development field. This is wasteful of the public purse 
and the public good. Examples can be found of duplication of pro- 
grams differing methods of economic evaluations of damages and 
benefits, conflicting agency biases or prejudices, different degrees of 
coordination with local interests, and the like. 

We can dream perhaps of the day when all water development will 
be coordinated and maybe in the executive branch of the Government 
as many students of government suggest. We realize this is far in 
the future, but we do think perhaps Congress could give more positive 
direction to water agencies so we could have more cooperation. 
T-will end with the conclusion. 
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Agriculture does not seek more than its proportionate share of 
water. It does seek equal partnership with other water users and an 
oppontuay to make its contribution and receive its due. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Scorr. Have you any questions, Senator Hart? 

Senator Harr. Probably the witness gave the figure. But isthere a 
great disparity in the average annual rainfall in Pennsylvania ! 

Mr. Gopparp. There is not a great difference. The average rainfall 
in Pennsylvania, sir, is about 42 inches. There is a little heavier rain- 
fall in southwest—in the southwestern corner of Pennsylvania, Som- 
erset County and the eastern Delaware region. But from 40 to about 
44 inches is the average annual rainfall. 

Senator CLtark. Mr. Unger, in connection with water research, am I 
right in saying there is an awful lot of work to be done in connection 
with the study of ground-water supply and wells, that this is something 
that we do not know too much about ? 

Mr. Unecer. That has been our experience in these two studies that 
we are carrying on. That is the one thing missing. We have not 
the know-how or money to carry out that particular phase of it. 
Water budget studies include all water that would be desirable. 

Senator Ciark. When you get densely settled industrial and resi- 
dential areas around communities, that could expect to get most of 
their water for domestic and indeed industrial use through the use 
of wells, has it not been the experience that every so often the wells go 
dry and the capacity of ground water to supply the communities has 
not been known in advance? 

Mr. Unecer. That is very true, and also in agricultural areas. I was 
in Lehigh County last night. The county agent said, “Do you want 
to take along something effective to this hearing?” I said, “Yes.” And 
he said, “Take one of our dry wells along.” 

Senator Scorr. That is if there isa lack of basic data. 

Mr. Uneer. Yes; an interpretation of what could solve the problem. 

Senator Harr. How many soil conservation districts are there? 

Mr. Uncer. Fifty-one. That is 75 percent increase in the last 5 
years. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 7 

Secretary Goddard, did you want to add something ? 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit the report that was prepared 
by the executive direcfor of the Pennsylvania Fish Commission. I 
am sorry he could not be with us. I would like to file it with the 
committee. 

I should like to just comment on two items in this total report. 

Senator Scorr. That is the report of Mr. William Voigt, Jr. 

Mr. Gopparp. That is correct. 

Senator Scorr. It will be received in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT MADE IN BEHALF OF THE PENNSYLVANIA FISH COMMISSION BY 
WILLIAM Voret, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this statement is presented for 
your record and consideration by the Pennsylvania Fish Commission, which is 
an independent administrative agency of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
charged by law with administering and enforcing two principal statutes. One 
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of these relates to both recreational and commercial fishing, the other to pleasure 
boating on Pennsylvania's inland waters. 

In Pennsylvania recreational fishing is enjoyed by more than 600,000 fishing 
license buyers, by tens of thousands of landowners who may fish waters on their 
property without license, by many additional thousands of children under 16 
years of age who do not need licenses, and by lesser numbers of other persons 
resident in Pennsylvania or elsewhere. 

Pennsylvania has, in addition, close to 100,000 pleasure boat owners who with 
their families total almost a half million persons who enjoy the use of the waters 
under the commission's jurisdiction. 

Much could be said about the long-term trends in both fishing and pleasure 
boating interest, and the commission could project statistics that would be consid- 
erably larger than those given here. However, the commission feels those cited 
are impressive enough in themselves to justify expressing concern, even anxiety, 
over the availability now and later of enough water of necessary and desirable 
quality for the purposes of the population it serves. 

It should be remembered that persons seeking their recreation in or upon 
water in Pennsylvania must do so-in a State of only 45,000 square miles extent, 
now the 33d in size in the Union. 

In the passages that follow the commission wishes to invite your attention 
specifically to (1) water pollution and (2) water shortage, and possible ways to 
bring about public benefits by improvement of existing conditions. 


WATER POLLUTION 


Pennsylvania has a right to be proud of the progress that has been made in 
recent decades in water pollution control and abatement. However, the fish com- 
mission considers pollution its greatest problem and the greatest threat, at 
present, to the future of recreational usage of water. 

Fish commission calculations indicate that approximately 3,000 miles of once 
fishable streams of Pennsylvania have been lost to aquatic productivity by reason 
of sulfuric acid flowing from abandoned and active coal mines. This is a con- 
tinuing loss that, for complex reasons that need not be detailed here, will un- 
doubtedly continue throughout the foreseeable future unless some not presently 
known or applied remedial action can be taken. 

It is worth pointing out that if a map of Pennsylvania showing these acid- 
polluted streams were overlaid with a map showing areas that are chronically 
depressed economically, even when the remainder of Pennsylvania and the Na- 
tion are enjoying boom times, the two would almost completely coincide. The 
commission is convinced that the two conditions are closely related and that a 
large part of the economic distress may be attributed to the lack of usable water 
brought about by this pollution. 

The same acid pollution that exists in large portions of Pennsylvania likewise 
occurs in several other States, notably West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Maryland, 
and elsewhere. It therefore appears to be a problem of at least regional, and 
probably national importance. 

Today, no agency of State or national Government is engaged in any sizable 
program of research or development seeking to find ways and means of correcting 
this situation. The fish commission believes it is high time that a new, concen- 
trated and coordinated effort be made to find a workable solution to the problem 
of coal mine acid pollution. It is the commission’s belief that in vast areas of 
Pennsylvania and other States, economic development and progress is being re- 

tarded or prevented by reason of this acid pollution. It is contended that good 

supplies of skilled and unskilled labor are available, that transportation, power, 
and other needed utilities are present, and that raw or semifinished materials 
for processing can be made available economically in these areas, and that only 
the clean water required, which cannot economically be imported, is lacking. 

The commission is of the opinion that if the acid can be reduced sufficiently to 
make economic improvement a reality, the fish that are its primary concern will 
return and flourish for the benefit and enjoyment of the people of the affected 
areas. 

It therefore is urged upon this committee that its final report to the Congress 
shall contain a positive recommendation for a new, vigorous, and adequate pro- 
gram of study, possibly in concert with interstate bodies and the affected States, 
looking to a permanent and effective solution of this major pollution problem. 

Other types of water pollution—industrial, municipal and agricultural—like- 
wise plague the fish manager and the boating administrator. It seems safe to 
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say that in spite of the progress that undoubtedly has been made in attempting 
to cope with the problem, it exists today in exceedingly large measure. Our ex- 
ploding population, and the industrial civilization it supports and encourages, 
make it appear true that the best efforts being made up to now toward abatement 
and control are barely keeping even with the production and discharge of polluting 
substances into streams and other waters. 

The commission therefore urges that the final report of this committee dwell 
affirmatively upon the need and desirability of strict law and continued vigorous 
action at State, interstate, and Federal levels in the field of water pollution 
control. 

WATER SHORTAGES 


In the opinion of the Pennsylvania Fish Commission, the prevention of dam- 
aging and undesirable water diversions, and provisions for low flow augmentation 
in times of water deficiency, appear second only to pollution abatement and con- 
trol on its priority scale. 

Flood conditions have historically received the major share of the sympathetic 
attention of the American people. There is drama and tragedy in the spectacle 
of floodwaters rising to second-story levels of homes, and of people and property 
being washed to destruction by turgid flows. Water deficiencies are more in- 
sidious, yet the opinion is ventured that, in the aggregate, the losses and suffer- 
ing occasioned by shortages of water, due to drought, unwise diversions, and 
other causes, fully equal flood damages. 

Several courses of alleviation appear open, most of them involving multiple- 
purpose water storage. 

The Fish Commission is of the opinion that through congressional instruc- 
tion, or even through adequate coordination of Federal and State functions and 
approaches to the problem, the current gigantic program of superhighway con- 
struction could be utilized for the creation ef numerous sizable multiple-use 
water impoundments. Both the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads and the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service are aware of the problem and the opportunity inherent 
in this construction program, as are officials of some of the States. However, no 
central or influential and aggressive leadership is now being exerted to get such 
a coordinated program off dead center. 

This committee could with reason and logic pursue the need and desirability 
of this approach to an increase in the volume of stored water, for a variety of 
beneficial purposes, with the Federal agencies involved and with such others as it 
sees fit, to determine whether any action at the congressional level appears 
needed. It seems superfluous to add that both fishing and boating recreational 
opportunity would be enhanced by such water storage. 

Low flow augmentation has taken on increased importance in the developing 
program of the Army Corps of Engineers in such areas of prime concern to a 
large population such as the Delaware River Basin. This is commendable, and 
in the opinion of the Fish Commission will take on growing importance as time 
passes. / 

In the development and operation of smaller watershed programs, such as 
those under Public Law 566, low flow augmentation is not spelled out as such, 
but is inherent in certain activities that are permitted under that law, by inter- 
pretation. Water storage to enhance fish and wildlife is specifically included, 
and by inference at least, ‘such stored water might logically be released to bene- 
fit fish and wildlife in the stream channels below the water impoundments. 
Likewise, under Public Law 566, water storage is permitted for municipal and 
industrial purposes. It would seem proper to infer that low flow augmentation 
could occur deliberately between a place of water storage and a place of water 
use under this permitted activity. 

It would certainly follow that fishing and, to some extent, boating recreation 
might benefit by reason of such incidental low flow augmentation. However, it 
occurs to the Commission that this committee might with reason look closely into 
the desirability of spelling out low flow augmentation as integral and specific 
language in Public Law 566 in order to encourage and support such needed 
activity. 

secause of the huge and varied impact upon the American people of water, or 
its condition, superabundance, or lack, a fully integrated and administered water 
policy could hardly be conceived and carried out with less than the ruthlessness 
and authority of a dictator. The widely divergent needs for and uses of water 
must, however, be given full consideration, at both State and Federal levels of 
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control and action. The ultimate goal, it would seem, should be the evolution 
of properly balanced policy declarations that reflect this consideration, and of 
legislative enactments and mandates that stand the best chance of being followed 
by action programs that will, in the aggregate, constitute integration. 

In what has been presented here, the Pennsylvania Fish Commission knows 
full well that it has touched upon only a fraction of the many water conditions 
and problems that require high-level scrutiny and attention. It has offered its 
thoughts, covering limited but important fields, in the hope that they will prove 
of value to the committee in arriving at final determinations for presentation to 
the Congress. 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM VOIGHT, JR., FOR THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
GAME, Fis & CONSERVATION COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am William Voigt, Jr. I live 
in Mechanicsburg, Pa., and am executive director of the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission, but am speaking at this time in behalf of the International Asso- 
ciation of Game, Fish & Conservation Commissioners, the official organization 
of State game, fish, and conservation officials of the United States and Canada. 
In 1957 and 1959 I was chairman of the committee on water resources of the 
international association. I have been requested to make this statement by Mr. 
Clyde Patton, of Raleigh, N.C., director of that State’s division of wildlife re- 
sources, and the newly elected president of the international association. 

In 1957 the international association adopted a resolution whose essential 
passages read as follows: 

“1. That whenever State or provincial laws governing water use control are 
enacted, the recreational use of water shall be declared and recognized as a 
primary beneficial use. 

“2. That in any such laws there shall be written certain safeguards including 
but not limited to the following : 

“(a) Allocations of water for consumptive uses may only be made on the 
basis of accurate and up-to-date inventories of water quantities and flows. 

“(b) Where recreational factors exist or may be foreseen, allocations of 
water may be made only on the basis of minimum flows rather than maxi- 
mum or average flows. 

“(c) Relatively clean upstream flows may not be diverted to an extent 
that will result in the aggravation of pollution in areas downstream from 
a water diversion point. 

“(d) Waters of a stream may not be diverted to a point where an ade- 
quate recreational population of aquatic life cannot survive or so greatly 
that other important recreational factors are put in jeopardy. 

“(e) Similarly, waters of a natural lake may not be withdrawn to an 
undesirable point. 

“(f) Where endangering upstream diversions may be foreseen, and would 
be of such great importance to the economy as not to be denied, then com- 
pensation in kind shall be provided, by the impoundment by the diverters 
of floodflows that must be gradually released during periods of water 
deficiency in natural channels downstream.” 

The international association considers the declarations in that resolution to 
be in the nature of a magna carta for recreational water, and wishes to urge 
upon this committee in its deliberations, and in whatever recommendations that 
may result from its work, the fullest consideration of the meaning and intent of 
that resolution. 


Senator Scorr. You go right ahead. 

Mr. Gopparp. Thank you, sir. 

He stresses vigorously the point made by Secretary Wilbar, about 
more activity on research on this acid mine drainage problem. There 
are two to three thousand miles so affected in Pennsylvania. But this, 
of course, also is true of Maryland, West Virginia, all of the bitumi- 
nous and anthracite mining regions of the eastern United States. 
It is not just a problem of Pennsylvania and therefore we feel that 
it is broader in scope than we can handle ourselves perhaps. 
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The second point Mr. Voigt makes very strongly in his report is 
that he would like low-flow augmentation considered as an integral 
part of Public Law 566. This is implied in the law but has not been 
spelled out. He feels just as much argument for low flow for agri- 
cultural programs as we argue for the larger corps’ reservoirs. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Secretary, I know you have been doing some 
important work for the Government in connection with the mine 
problem up there. Would it help us with relation to such problems 
as mine subsidence if we knew a lot more about the history and the 
the degree of depletion of our water supply and the sources of under- 
ground streams, if we had generally more information than we do 
with regard to where it is and how much of it we have and how it 
behaving and how it is being used? Would that have any possible 
relation to such matters as mine subsidence? I ask this because I do 
not know. This seems like a good time to ask it. 

Mr. Gopparp. It is a surprising thing. The present subsidence is 
directly related to filling of a mine. We think we know the reason 
for this is there is clay above coal that was removed and the mine is 
filling up and the water is now moving the clay and increasing a larger 
void than we even had before. The present subsidence is being 
created by nonpiping of a mine. So there is a relationship between 
underground water and what happens in a mine, very materially so. 

I think the more we would know about the underground characteris- 
tics the better. 

Secretary Scorr. We do not know everything, I assume, about the 
behavior of underground water by any means. 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Cuark. This was dramatically indicated in the flooding 
of mines up in the Pittston region early this year when the Susque- 
hanna just fell in and flooded all the mines and caused substantial 
deaths and closed a lot of mines and put a lot of people out of work. 
That I suppose was largely due to insufficient support in the mine, 
was it not ¢ 

Mr. Gopparp. This was because we mined too closely to the bed of 
the river. It left an inadequate rock cover below the bed of the 
river and the mine we were working. 

Senator Scorr. That part of the river dropped through a hole in the 
riverbed. 

Mr. Gopparp. That is correct. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

If there are no other questions, we will call Mr. John Robin, chair- 
man, Delaware River Basin Advisory Committee, and Mr. Francis 
Pitkin, chairman, Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin, and ask if they will appear at the table at the same time. 

Senator Cuark. Mr. Chairman, could I have the record also note 
that Mr. Robin is the chairman of the Pennsylvania State Planning 
Commission, the executive director of that commission. I do not 
know if they are appearing in that capacity but they have a broad, 
deep interest in the overall planning of the Pennsylvania resources. 

Senator Scorr. We are aware of that, and I am glad you stated it 
for Senator Hart’s benefit. 

Who will make the presentation ? 
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STATEMENTS OF JOHN P. ROBIN, CHAIRMAN, THE DELAWARE 
RIVER BASIN ADVISORY COMMITTEE; AND FRANCIS A. PITKIN, 
CHAIRMAN, THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE DELAWARE 
RIVER BASIN 


Mr. Rory. I will make the initial presentation. 

Senator Scorr. The initial presentation will be made then by John 
P. Robin. Weare glad to see you again. 

Mr. Rosny. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and Senators, first, I want to file the statement for 
the record which is a joint statement presented by the Delaware River 
Advisory Committee and by the Interstate Commission on the Dela- 
ware River Basin. Because it is a collective statement of 6 members 
of the advisory committee and 20 members of the interstate commis- 
sion, I am somewhat limited in my normal freewheeling style. Ob- 
viously each word has been measured by a good many people as you 

can Imagine in order to get agreement by so many. 

Senator Crark. I will certainly take judicial notice of the fact you 
are speaking in a representative capacity, not personally. 

Mr. Rosrn. Yes 

But I may spe ak personally a minute if Imay. 

Therefore, the statement will be filed if the Senators are so pleased, 
but perhaps I should like to read from page 14. 

Senator Scorr. The statement will be received in the record and it 
will help the committee if you will just make such relevant comments 
bearing on it or adding your personal views as you may see fit. 

(The statement refer red to follows:) 


DELAWARE RIVER BASIN WATER RESOURCES 


A joint statement* by the Delaware River Advisory Committee, John P. Robin, 
Chairman, and the Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin, Francis 
A. Pitkin, Chairman 


The purpose of this presentation is fivefold: First, to portray the significance 
of the water resources of the Delaware Basin; second, to present briefly the 
basin’s water history; third, to outline the physical and governmental problems 
which are presently evident; fourth, to recount what actions are currently 
underway; and fifth, to suggest how the Congress may help. a 


SIGNIFICANCE OF BASIN WATER RESOURCES 


The enormous size of the population served in one manner or another by the 
waters of the Delaware, in relation to the size of the basin, is the outstanding 
fact in the picture. The area of the basin is a little less than 13,000 square miles. 
The length of the river, including the large bay, is only 326 miles. However, 
about 15 million people now rely wholly on partially on the basin’s water as a 
source of public water supply, including the people of New York City. The 
latter now fills about one-third of its water needs from the Delaware; in a few 
years it will draw about 45 percent from this source. The Nation’s second largest 
seaport, Philadelphia, depends upon the river for water supply as well as naviga- 
tion. A heayy concentration of industry in Pennsylwania, Delaware, and New 
Jersey draws directly upon the basin’s waters for processing and cooling needs. 
Essential recreation possibilities, especially in the tributary valleys and in the 
Pocono and Catskill Mountain parts of the basin, are convenient to a population 
of about 22 mi)on. in the regional area served by one function or another of 
the waters of this small basin, a region which encompasses both metropolitan 
New York and metropolitan Philadelphia, there are located 13 percent of the 


2 The accompanying statement has been approved by forma) action by these two interstate 
agencies, the membership of which is listed on the final page of the statement. 
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Nation’s total population and 17 percent of its manufacturing employment. What 
is done on the Delaware is therefore a matter of great importance to the Federal 
Government as well as to the four States involved. 


HISTORY 


The “water history” of the Delaware is marked by a series of efforts to develop 
the water resources of the basin, and to create administrative machinery that 
would enable the governments involved to share jointly in such efforts. 

In the 1920’s two attempts were made to achieve water allocations through 
interstate compact, but without success. These attempts did not envisage joint 
development. The initiation of the 1920 efforts came from New York, which was 
then looking toward the Delaware Basin as a source of additional supply for 
New York City. When the efforts to find agreement failed, the matter was taken 
to the U.S. Supreme Court, which in 19381 issued a decree allowing New York 
City to divert up to 440 million gallons a day. 

In 1933 the Corps of Engineers published a “308” report of the Delaware, 
but the suggested physical plan was never implemented. Failure to implement 
the plan was due, in part, to the corps’ finding that Federal investment in the 
Delaware was not justifiable at that time. 

In 1936, the Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin (Incodel) 
was created by the governments of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware as an interstate water planning and advisory organization. Though 
not formalized by interstate compact, Incodel has performed much valued 
service for the Delaware, particularly in the field of water quality improvement. 

In 1949, the four basin States, acting through Incodel, supported the prepara- 
tion of an integrated water development plan for the Delaware. This physical 
plan was prepared by private engineering firms under contract with Inecodel. 
As a companion measure, Incodel drafted a compact to establish an interstate 
water commission with the powers needed to build and operate the proposed 
water projects. Seven of the eight legislative houses of the four States approved 
the compact plan, but it failed of passage in the Pennsylvania Senate. A special 
study committee appointed by the then Governor of Pennsylvania had made a 
report which was adverse to the Incodel plan. Thus that whole effort failed 
and New York turned to the Supreme Court for permission to divert more 
water. 

In 1954, the U.S. Supreme Court issued a second decree. This increased 
the permissible diversion for New York City to 800 million gallons per day upon 
the completion of the Cannonsville Reservoir being constructed by New York 
City, and permitted New Jersey to divert 100 million gallons per day. The 
Court prescribed a formula establishing minimum flows which must be main- 
tained by releases from New York City reservoirs for the benefit of downstream 
users, and it appointed a river master to supervise performance under the de- 
cree. The Court also provided that any of the party States might reopen the 
case any time they feel aggrieved. 

In 1955, the Governors of the four States and the mayors of New York City 
and Philadelphia appointed one representative each to a committee to help 
develop a comprehensive multipurpose plan for the water resources of the 
basin and to make recommendations for means of carrying out the develop- 
ments provided for in the plan. This is the Delaware River Basin Advisory 
Committee. 

In 1956 the Corps of Engineers commenced a restudy of the Delaware at the 
request of Congress. This request stemmed from a renewed Federal interest 
after the loss of life and property caused by the floods following Hurricane 
Diane in 1955. This is the background of the present $2 million, 3-year physical 
survey by the Federal Government. 

The physical problems of the river are quite complex and require compre- 
hensive treatment in order to avoid a patchwork of development. A series of 
isolated projects will not meet the loads imposed by our rapidly expanding 
population and industry. Failing comprehensive development water may be 
come the most limiting factor on the growth and prosperity of the region. 


PHYSICAL AND GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS 


The Delaware Basin is no longer a water suplus area. Growing demands 


are inexorably moving the basin in the direction of scarcity. Withdrawals for 
all uses totaled around 6,000 million gallons a day in 1955. However, 85-90 
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percent of the total withdrawal is returned to the water courses and ground 
water reservoirs of the basin and hence is available for reuse. It represents 
between 40 and 45 percent of the average annual runoff in the basin, which is a 
considerably higher percentage than the average percentage of withdrawal even 
for Western United States. 

Another fact of importance to note is that the bulk of the withdrawals, ap- 
proximately 90 percent, are concentrated in the lower portion of the basin, 
specifically in the 11-county region of Metropolitan Philadelphia. A large por- 
tion of the withdrawals in this area is from the estuary of the Delaware River. 
Some of these estuarine withdrawals encounter difficulties with sea-water in- 
trusion, especially in times of prolonged drought. 

From another standpoint the Delaware Basin is in a transitional stage. At 
the present time its water resources are relatively undeveloped, as measured 
by the amount of reservoir capacity available for regulating streamflows in the 
basin. Even if all existing reservoirs plus those under construction were capable 
of and were operated for regulation of flows, not much more than about 5 per- 
cent of the mean annual flow of the almost 13,000 square miles of the basin 
could be regulated. This compares to the present 17 percent regulation on 
the Tennessee-Cumberland system and 50 percent in the Colorado Basin. From 
these figures the possibility appears to exist for large development and regula- 
tion of the water resources of the basin to meet future water needs. 

What are these water needs, and what are the water problems in the 
Delaware Basin? 

Floods are of immediate concern. Although, prior to 1955, the flood damage 
hazard on the main stem of the Delaware was considered by the U.S. Army 
engineers to be relatively minor, hurricanes Connie and Diane in that year 
changed this conclusion. Reevaluation of flood damage potential soon to be 
finished by the Corps of Engineers is expected to reveal the need for addi- 
tional storage to reduce flood damage. 

Tributaries such as the Lackawaxen and the Lehigh Rivers have long records 
of heavy flood damage occurring from time to time. Even more frequent are 
occurrences of flood damages in upstream, headwater areas—damages to farm- 
land, roads, and in general disruptive to local economies. The frequent oc- 
currence of flooding results in a sizable average annual loss. Flood control 
structures are now under construction to reduce flood damage in portions of the 
Lehigh and Lackawaxen Basins. Still, an overall approach is needed for the 
whole basin to reduce flood damage—reservoirs, levees, floodwalls, flood plain 
zoning, subdivision and building regulations, and expansion of flood warning 
systems. Technical and financial assistance for initiating and expanding such 
flood damage reduction activities is essential in the basin. 

Municipal and industrial water supply require immediate attention. By 
the turn of the century, the number of people dependent on the waters of the 
Delaware to meet their municipal and industrial water needs is expected to 
about double, going from about 15 million to about 30 million. Experience has 
shown that from the first planning of a dam it takes 15 to 20 years to produc- 
tion from its reservoir. 

Acute water shortages already exist in some localized areas. It is clearly 
apparent that other and much larger deficiencies will occur long before a com- 
prehensive plan can be implemented, even with the most favorable project 
timing. For example, the Lansdale area in Pennsylvania has about reached the 
limit of its supplies and must find new sources if expansion of population and 
industry in its area is not to be curtailed. Similarly New Castle County in 
northern Delaware faces imminent shortage of water. This area, which has the 
maximum concentration of population and industry in that State, has limited 
ground and surface water supplies. In the southern two counties of Delaware, 
major reliance is placed primarily upon ground water ip the Coastal Plain. 
Possible saline intrusion into ground water aquifers will likely limit the ulti- 
mate supply available from ground water in this area. 

While New Jersey is developing the water for its near-future needs from 
intrastate sources, by 1980 the Delaware will be the major source of supply looked 
to by New Jersey for future growth. Furthermore, adequate streamflows in the 
lower Delaware are essential to the protection and maximum use of the ground- 
water resources of South Jersey. 

Philadelphia, with its expansion of facilities, has an adequate water treat- 
ment plant, but the quantity and quality of water in the upper estuary of the 
Delaware and in the Schuylkill River must be maintained. The metropolitan 
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area outside Philadelphia, however, will have rapidly expanding needs for 
municipal supply which must be met from the same sources. To meet these joint 
requirements, immediate steps should be taken to initiate construction of 
reservoir storage capacity at appropriate locations. 

New York City has taken care of its needs until around the turn of the 
century. 

New York has built two reservoirs and is constructing a third which together 
will tap some 910 square miles of drainage area and impound about 269 billion 
gallons of water, mostly from the winter and spring runoff. This water will 
be used primarily for two purposes, to supply ultimately the 800 million gal- 
lons daily provided by the court decree to New York and to release up to 85 
billion gallons or some 32 percent of the total storage of the three reservoirs 
to augment the downriver flows of the Delaware River at times of natural 
low flow. New York’s allowable diversion would not exceed 10 percent of the 
average long-term runoff of the 6,800 square miles of the Delaware Basin above 
Trenton. The ultimate cost to New York City of these works will approximate 
two-thirds of a billion dollars. 

Although still to be completed, the New York City reservoirs have already 
benefited the river as well as the city. They brought about some amelioration 
of the flood flows that followed the passage of Hurricanes Carol and Diane. In 
1955 and in 1957 their release kept the river from dropping to a new record 
for low flows. 

Future industrial expansion in the basin will require additional water. While 
much of this industrial demand is for cooling water, which is reused and does 
not need to be of as high quality as that for domestic use, the large quantity 
needed is nevertheless significant. Problems for industrial water users already 
exist in parts of the basin. For example in the lower Lehigh and lower Schuyl- 
kill Rivers high water temperatures reduce the efficiencies of industrial processes 
during low-flow periods. Another example is in the estuary, where salinity 
encroachment results in increased costs to some industrial water users. The 
frequency of such encroachment appears to have increased in the last three 
decades. 

The water quality problem is one that is never finished. Though considerable 
water quality improvement has been achieved in recent decades, the problem 
today still looms large on the horizon. Even with continuing and expanding 
waste treatment, growth of population and industry, coupled with new and dif- 
ficult types of industrial wastes, will inevitably mean larger waste loads to be 
discharged into the waters of the basin. The Federal grants for sewage plan 
construction have been of considerable help and should be continued. The 
establishment of a complete cuality monitoring system, such as already begun 
by Incodel, for continuous surveillance of water quality in the basin is essential. 
Although Incodel has made a start in data collection with local cooperation 
and with grants-in-aid from the Federal Government through the U.S. Public 
Health Service (Public Law 660, 84th Cong.), expanded collection of basic data 
on water quality is an essential corollary. For example, data on temperature, 
chemical quality, and sediment are lacking in many areas throughout the basin 
thus preventing maximum efficiency in planning water resources development. 
Without adequate data, rational decision making is impossible. More data 
collection activities are greatly needed. 

Irrigation is expected to reach a peak in demand for water around 1975 and 
decline gradually thereafter due to urban-industrial encroachment on agricul- 
tural land. While withdrawals for irrigation use comprise a very small por- 
tion of the total withdrawals in the basin, they are important for three reasons. 
First, they are made during a short period of time, normally in the summer, 
when streamflows are usually low and many other water demands also reach a 
peak. Second, such withdrawals are increasing, as the economie returns from 
having an assured water supply—especially for specialty crops—make capital 
investments in irrigation equipment economically feasible. Third, such with- 
drawals may be crucial in local areas since they are primarily consumptive, in 
contrast to municipal and industrial withdrawals, which are almost wholely 
returned to the streams and underground waters. 

Recreation oriented around water ha&S been one of the most striking phe- 
nomena in American civilization in recent years. The Delaware Basin appears 
to be no exception. Situated in the center and to the northwest of the New 
York to Wilmington metropolitan axis, the Delaware Basin appears likely in 
the near future to bear the brunt of the expanded water-recreation demands of 
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the increasing population in this area. Its Pocono-Catskills and northwest 
Jersey sections are the remaining frontier of nonurban recreation, as the sea- 
shore is for the most part already preempted and crowded. The recreation 
development in the upper basin should be much enhanced when access is further 
improved by completion of the major segments of the interstate highway system 
connecting Metropolitan New York with the upper Delaware. 

It is necessary, therefore, to include recreation as a primary function in water 
resources planning by Federal, as well as by State and local agencies. It is 
both logical, and essential—if the recreation demand is to be met—to take 
advantage of the recreation possibilities associated with development of water 
resources through construction of multiple purpose reservoirs. To do so requires 
the broadening of land acquisition policies of governmental agencies so that 
land adjacent to reservoirs logically needed for achievement of Maximum recrea- 
tion values can be acquired with minimum cost. It is believed that some Federal 
development of recreation resources in the basin will be found justified by the 
Federal survey now nearing completion. 

Fish and wildlife protection and development is another important subject. 
From a commercial standpoint, the primary problem in. the Delaware is the 
maintenance of the proper environment for oysters and shellfish in the Delaware 
Estuary. From a recreation standpoint, fishing in particular is a major activity 
related to water resources and water resources development. Improvement of 
water quality in the Schuylkill and in the lower Delaware has resulted in a 
resurgence of fish life in both streams. Continued quality maintenance in the 
face of expanded waste discharges is of major concern for fisheries. Although 
construction of reservoirs may flood out some desirable fishing streams, the reser- 
voirs themselves can become major fisheries resources if there is proper planning 
and administration. Here again the technical and financial resources ef the 
Federal Government are needed in assessing and coping with these problems. 

In the lower Delaware the maintenance of marshes and similar areas of prime 
habitat for muskrats, ducks, and similar species is a major and difficult problem. 
The use of such areas for disposal of dredging spoil and for industrial develop- 
ment, and the draining of marshlands for agricultural use, have reduced greatly 
the available area. Planning for these needs must be integrated into the overall 
water resources development program. Expansion and/or establishment of addi- 
tional wildlife preserves may be essential in the area. 

Hydropower possibilities must be recognized in planning for the Delaware 
Basin. As with the demands for water itself, so will the demands for electric 
power in the Delaware Basin increase with the expansion of population and 
industry. By 1980 the power demand is expected to be double that at present. 
Practically all of this demand will be met by steampower. Although the Dela- 
ware is not richly endowed by nature with potential hydropower, there are hydro 
resources, particularly those suitable for peaking purposes, which should be 
developed in conjunction with other demands for water. In the power market 
area encompassing the Delaware Basin, the ratio of hydro to steam is low enough 
that the development of any economical hydropower should be a welcome addi- 
tion to the area’s power capacity. This is applicable also to pumped-storage 
hydro, for the development of which there are several likely possibilities in the 
basin. Pumped-storage hydro is of particular utility in multiple-purpose devel- 
opments since its impingement on other purposes is slight. Its usefulness depends 
on operations tied to systems with large steam generating units. 

Salt intrusion into the estuary is a problem in the Delaware of particular inter- 
est. Very intriguing is the proposal for a salt barrier dam. Such a barrier is 
feasible for construction physically, and can be designed to perform the prime 
function intended, namely, prevent salinity encroachment in the Delaware 
estuary. It would also make unnecessary some of the wasting of fresh-water 
flows into the ocean and should be much more efficient than deliberate use of 
such flows for the sole purpose of preventing such encroachment. But there are 
many unanswered questions concerning the barrier—water quality problems, 
recreation development, navigational impediment, ice formation, industrial land 
availability, drainage, and so on. Yet as demands for water increase over time, 
the need for a barrier must receive increasing consideration as a means for 
saving water to meet demands. A full-scale investigation of the benefits and 
disbenefits of the barrier will be essential sometime in the near future, if the 
development of the water resources of the Delaware Basin is to be done in the 
most economical manner. 

Navigation has problems of its own, such as chanfiel deepening, channel main- 
tenance, anchorage improvements, and measures to avoid ship collisions. Navi- 
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gation is included in the Federal study, however, only as it bears on develop- 
ments for the other water users which have been mentioned. 

Low-flow augmentation will help serve many of the demands of downstream 
water users. Released water in the river during low-flow periods will reduce 
pollution by diluting wastes, aid industry and thermal electric plants by main- 
taining lower temperatures, enhance municipal supplies both in quantity and 
quality, increase recreational possibilities, and retard saline intrusion in the 
upper estuary. Low-flow augmentation is the most economical means of deliver- 
ing water, using the river as a natural aqueduct. 

Land and vegetation management is a partner, of course, of good water man- 
agement. An expanded program of watershed protection measures in the basin 
would reduce the amount of sediment, not only in the streams but in the final, 
often undesirable places of deposition—roads, culverts, farmlands, navigation 
channels. Improvement of soil cover and forest floor will help to modify runoff 
and peak flows. 

Turning now from physical problems to governmental problems, it should be 
noted that a basin interagency committee was suggested by some Federal offi- 
cials as a mechanism to perform the planning function which had been initiated 
by the Corps of Engineers. However, it was apparent that an interagency 
committee such as envisaged by President Eisenhower’s Committee on Water 
Resources Policy could not function adequately in the Delaware until machinery 
could be established in Washington to make such an interagency committee fully 
effective. Spokesmen for the advisory committee proposed in conferences with 
the Bureau of the Budget that an advisory group to the Corps of Engineers 
survey be established with representation from the States as well as Federal 
agencies. Shortly thereafter, President Eisenhower directed the Corps of 
Engineers to establish a coordinating committee, with representation of each 
major department of the Federal Government involved, as well as a representa- 
tive of each State and each of the cities, New York and Philadelphia. Thus, 
governmental organization even at the planning phase, and under the circum- 
stances then existent, was a concern of the basin, and a new approach to the 
subject was worked out: namely, having one Federal agency responsible and all 
other Federal agencies directed by the President to cooperate, their funds for 
such purpose being derived from appropriations to the responsible agency, the 
Corps of Engineers. 

In view of the fact that the water resources of the Delaware Basin are of 
concern to 19 Federal agencies, 43 State agencies, 14 interstate agencies, and 
literally hundreds of local government units, it was thought that the matter of 
governmental organization for the administration of water resources should be 
carefully restudied. It seemed appropriate that such an undertaking should 
be done with private financing. The advisory committee interested a group of 
community leaders of the four States of the basin and assisted them in incorpo- 
rating what is now the Water Research Foundation for the Delaware River 
Basin. The later applied to the Ford Foundation for a grant of funds. Such 
a grant was made in the amount of $131,000. A contract was then executed 
with Syracuse University for a 2-year study of water resources, administra- 
tion to be made at its Maxwell Graduate School, Syracuse University. This 
study is now completed. 

CURRENT ACTIONS 


The Syracuse report was received by the Water Research Foundation on 
September 1 of this year. On September 30 its findings and recommendations 
were presented to the four Governors and two mayors, who directed the ad- 
visory committee to prepare a draft of an interstate-Federal compact for the 
establishment of an agency to administer the water resources of the basin. At 
the recent joint conference of DRBAC and Incodel, the members of Incodel 
named a committee to consult in the drafting of the interstate-Federal compact. 

Information about the substance and conclusions of the Syracuse report will 
be presented to the Senate Select Committee on Water Resources by the Water 
Research Foundation. 

This is the immediate situation. The Corps of Engineers report is scheduled 
for completion by the district office in May of 1960; the Syracuse report has 
been received ; and the drafting of legislation for a proposed interstate-Federal 
agency for the basin has been started. 

In conclusion, the needs of the Delaware River Basin, involving interests and 
responsibilities of the Federal Government, include the following: 
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1. The basin needs a flood-damage reduction program participated in by all 
levels of government. It should include flood-plain zoning, subdivision regula- 
tion, building regulation, flood-warning systems, and other measures for the 
avoidance of flood damage. In addition, there is need for the traditional ap- 
proach of physically controlling floodwaters. For this, as well as for some of 
the above measures, financial and technical assistance will be sought from the 
Federal Government. 

2. The basin needs an expanded and accelerated program of basic data collec- 
tion and research in all aspects of water use and control. Particularly impor- 
tant is research into the technology of industrial water utilization, ground-water 
movement and yield, salinity intrusion, and the physical and economic effects of 
land-management practices. 

3. The basin needs a monitoring system for the continuous surveillance of 
water quality. Coupled with this is a need to expand the research now being 
conducted by INCODEL and PHS into larger fields of physical, biochemical, and 
radiological aspects of water quality. 

4. The basin needs additional water-oriented recreational facilities. To ful- 
fill this need recreation should be made a primary purpose in multiple-purpose 
water resources development by government at all levels. Also needed in this 
regard is a liberalization of Federal reservoir-land-acquisition policies. Further- 
more, Federal development of water-based recreation in the basin will be sought 
within the limits of Federal policy. 

5. The basin needs to find improved measures for protecting and enhancing 
fish and wildlife resources. Particularly important in this regard is the dis- 
posal of spoil from dredging in a way not to diminish unnecessarily natural 
habitat and, where unavoidable, to replace it with new wildlife preserves. 

6. The basin needs to plan and build carefully for municipal and industrial 
water supply. The provision of new water supplies for these purposes will be 
of great importance in meeting the future growth of population and industry in 
the Delaware. A program must be implemented well before any crises can 
develop or some emergency resulting from prolonged drought might cause great 
losses to the area. 

7. The basin needs a regional governmental agency for water-resources admin- 
istration. Such an agency should have administrative and financial participa- 
tion by both State and Federal Governments. 


DELAWARE RIVER BASIN ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


New Jersey: Salvatore A. Bontempo, commissioner, New Jersey Department of 
Conservation and Economic Development. 

Po York City: Arthur C. Ford, president, New York City Board of Water 

upply. 

Delaware: Norman M. Lack, Governor’s appointee to Delaware River Basin 
Advisory Committee. 

Philadelphia: William L. Rafsky, development coordinator, city of Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania : John P. Robin, chairman, State Planning Board. 

New York: Harold G. Wilm, commissioner, New York State Department of 
Conservation ; Walter M. Phillips, executive secretary. 


INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE DELAWARE RIVER BASIN (INCODEL) 


Delaware: Reynolds duPont, State senator; Clayton M. Hoff, Delaware Water 
Resources Study Commission ; Raymond B. Phillips, Commission on Interstate 
Cooperation ; Henry T. Price, State senator ; Wilmer F. Williams, State senator. 

New Jersey : Salvatore A. Bontempo, commissioner, Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development; David D. Furman, attorney general; George B. 
Harper, State senator ; Robert E. Kay, State assemblyman; James Kerney, Jr., 
executive vice president, Water Research Foundation. 

New York: Elisha T. Barrett, State senator; Keith I. McHugh, commissioner, 
New York Department of Commerce; MacNeil Mitchell, State senator; John 
C. Thompson, executive engineer, New York Water and Power Control Commis- 
sion; Meredith H. Thompson, director, New York Department of Health. 

Pennsylvania : John P. Bracken, legal consultant on water problems; Maurice K. 
Goddard, secretary, Department of Forests and Waters; Hugh J. McMenamin, 
State senator; Francis A. Pitkin, executive director, State Planning Board; 
(vacancy) ; James H. Allen, executive secretary. 
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Mr. Rosin. Thank you, sir. 

I am limited in adding personal views today as you understand. I 
would like to read then what I think is the essential part of the state- 
ment and that which duplicates in the least possible manner that which 
you already heard as to governmental structure and recommendations. 

This begins on the bottom of page 14 of the preceding report, 
Senators. 

It should be noted that a basic interagency committee was suggested 
by some Federal officials as a mechanism to perform the planning func- 
tion which had been initiated by the Corps of Engineers. However, it 
was apparent that an interagency committee such as envisaged by 
President Eisenhower’s Committee on Water Resources Policy could 
not function adequately in the Delaware until machinery could be 
established in Washington to make such an interagency committee 
fully effective. The date of this consideration is the beginning of the 
Federal survey, the posthurricane survey. : 

Spokesmen for the advisory committee proposed in conferences with 
the Bureau of the Budget that an advisory group to the Corps of 
Engineers survey be established with representation from the States as 
well as Federal agencies. Shortly thereafter, President Eisenhower 
directed the Corps of Engineers to establish a coordinating committee 
with representation of each major department of the Federal Govern- 
ment involved as well as a representative of each State and each of the 
cities, New York and Philadelphia. 

Thus, governmental organization even at the planning phase, and 
under the circumstances then existent, was a concern of the basin and 
a new approach to the subject was worked out, namely having one 
Federal agency responsible and all other Federal agencies directed 
by the President to cooperate, their funds for such purpose being 
derived from appropriations to the responsible agency, the Corps of 
Engineers. 

In view of the fact that the water resources of the Delaware Basin 
are of concern to 19 Federal agencies, 43 State agencies, 14 interstate 
agenices, and literally hundreds of local government units, it was 
thought that the matter of governmental organization for the admin- 
istration of water resources should be carefully restudied. It seemed 
appropriate that such an undertaking should be done wth private 
financing. The advisory committee interested a group of community 
leaders of the four States of the basin and assisted them in incorpo- 
rating what is now the Water Research Foundation for the Delaware 
River Basin. The latter applied to the Ford Foundation for a grant 
of funds. Such a grant was made in the amount of $131,000. A con- 
tract was then executed with Syracuse University for a 2-year study 
of water resources administration to be made at its Maxwell Graduate 
School, Syracuse University. This study is now completed. 

The Syracuse report was received by the Water Research Founda- 
tion on September 1 of this year. On September 30 its findings and 
recommendations were presented to the four Governors and two 
mayors, the four Governors being Governor Rockefeller of New York, 
Governor Lawrence of Pennsylvania, Governor Boggs of Delaware, 
and Governor Meyner of New Jersey, and the two mayors, Mayor 
Wagner of New York and Mayor Dilworth of Philadelphia, who 
directed the advisory committee to prepare a draft of an interstate- 
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Federal compact for the establishment of an agency to administer the 
water resources of the basin. 

At the recent joint conference of DRBAC and Incodel, the members 
of Incodel named a committee to consult in the drafting of the inter- 
state-Federal compact. 

Information about the substance and conclusions of the Syracuse 
report will be presented to the Senate Select Committee on Water 
Resources by the Water Research Foundation. I perhaps should say 
included but not necessarily limited to. 

The basin needs a flood damage reduction program participated in 
by all levels of government. It should include flood plain zoning, 
subdivision regulation, building regulation, flood-warning systems, 
and other measures for the avoidance of flood damage. In addition 
there is need for the traditional approach of physic nally controlling 
flood waters. For this, as well as for some of the above measures, 
financial and technical assistance will be sought from the Federal 
Government. 

The basin needs an expanded and accelerated program of basic data 
collection and research in all aspects of water use and control. Par- 
ticularly important is research into the technology of industrial water 
utilization; ground water movement and yield; salinity intrusion ; and 
the physical “and economic effects of land man agement practices, 

The basin needs a monitoring system for the continuous surveillance 
of water quality. Coupled w ith this is a.need to expand the research 
now being conducted by Incodel and the PHS into larger fields of 
physical, biochemical, and radiological aspects of water quality. 

The basin needs additional water-oriented recreational facilities. 
To fulfill this need, recreation should be made a primary purpose in 
multiple-purpose water resources development by government at all 
levels. Also needed, in this regard, is a liber alization of Federal reser- 
voir land acquisition policies. Furthermore, Federal development of 
water-based recreation in the basin will be sought within the limits of 
Federal policy. I perhaps would add to that up to the limits of Fed- 

eral policy. 

The basin needs to find improved measures for protecting and en- 
hancing fish and wildlife resources. Particularly important in this re- 
gard is the disposal of spoil from dredging in a way not to diminish 
unnecessarily natural habitat and where unavoidable, to replace it with 
new wildlife preserves. 

The basin needs to plan and build carefully for municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply. The provision of new water supplies for these 
purposes will be of great importance in meeting the future growth of 
population and industry in the Delaware. A program must be im- 
plemented well before any crises can develop or some emergency re- 
sulting from prolonged drought might cause great losses to the area. 

The basin needs a regional gover nmental agency for water resources 
administration. Such an agency should have administrative and fi- 
nancial participation by both State and Federal Government. 

That is the conclusion, Senators, of our formal statement. 

Senator Scorr. Would you want to go ahead and make any further 
comment. 

Mr. Rostn. Perhaps two observations, I think. 
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First, it would be my opinion, though the statement does not so state, 
that a majority of the members, certainly perhaps unanimously of the 
Delaware River Basin Advisory Committee would strongly support 
legislation liberalizing the present system of benefits as ruled allowable 
by the Corps of Engineers : and by the Congress to include recreational 
benefits and low-flow augmentation. 

Senator CLarK. I am ‘glad you said the latter, Mr. Robin. I noticed 
there was nothing in the statement about low-flow augmentation. Do 


you think the advisory committee would support that ? 


Mr. Rosrn. I think so. 

I think also, Senator, the great majority of the State planning board 
would go for that. 

Senator CLark. At least some members would. 

Mr. Rosin. As Secretary Goddard already stated, it is the official 
position of the ¢ ‘ommonwealth or the administration of the Common- 
wealth in that respect. 

Secondly, I would like to correct a possible implication from the col- 
loquy which took place between Senator Clark and Secretary God- 
dard in regard to the recommendations of the Syracuse report. The 
basin advisory committee is in our judgment following the recom- 
mendation of the report, but merely omitting one stage. We are try- 
ing to do by the negotiation of a Federal-interstate compact what the 
report recommends as a final solution to our problems in the valley. 

The report and its authors believe a transitory step toward that 
should be a wholly Federal commission administering these resources. 
We hope that this step will prove unnecessary because of so much plan- 
ning, so much consideration, and so much history of interstate study 
in this really so that we can really come to the final and most desirable 
conclusion first. In that respect, I feel we are in accord with the 
recommendations. I think Mr. Pitkin would like to say a few things 
on behalf of the Incodel position. 

Senator Scorr. Are there any questions of Mr. Robin ? 

Senator Hart? Senator Clark / 

Senator Ciark. We all join in his hope which I feel will not turn 
out. 

Mr. Ropiy. One can hope, too. 

Mr. Prrxrn. My primary reason for being here, gentlemen, is to add 
the endorsement of Incodel to the statement just presented by Mr. 
Robin. The membership of Incodel, its four-State characteristic, and 
its broad representation from legislative, administrative, and planning 
agencies in each State is indicated on the last page of the mimeo- 
graphed statement. 

Answering in a little more detail the question just put to Chair- 
man Robin, the portions of the mimeographed report, this joint report 
which Mr. Robin did not read in the interest of saving time, stresses 
our understanding of the importance of low-flow augmentation. It 
appears repeatedly throughout the early pages of the mimeographed 
document. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Pitkin, I believe that is quite important. You 
believe that Incodel would support low-flow augmentation as a poten- 
tial benefit for determining benefit-cost ratios by the Army Engineers. 

Mr. Prrxry. There is no question about that, Senator. When you 
have time to read this whole report you will see that we consider low- 
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flow augmentation an absolute necessity in meeting the problems which 
are clearly immediately upon us. They are not long-range projects. 
They are on us today. 

Senator CuarK. i read the semifinal draft yesterday. 

Mr. Prrxin. I think it might be appropriate, if I could have another 
moment or two, to emphasize a fact demonstrated in the submission 
of this joint report, that here we have an example of two-way coordina- 
tion, not only have the four States gotten together to study these 
mutual problems and to work out what seemed to them to be appro- 
priate answer to those problems, but we also have coordinations be- 
tween various agencies established representing this same genera] area. 

I think that is an indication of the increased awareness throughout 
not only Pennsylvania but also our sister States, that the solution of 
these problems is immediately imperative. 

I am sure you have gained from the testimony of those who pre- 
ceded us here this morning an understanding of the breadth of inter- 
est in the Commonwealth, not just in the Delaware Basin but through- 
out the entire Commonwealth. Pennsylvania has long had this inter- 
est. The State planning board has been interested in the water prob- 
lem ever since it was established in 1934. The Pennsylvania Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation has been interested in the same 
subject ever since its establishment in the early thirties. 

It was out of that interest on the part of the Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation that came the birth of the Interstate Commission on 
the Delaware, Incodel. The same interest is demonstrated by past 
eee icipation in a number of other interstate activities. Some of those 
1ave been mentioned earlier this morning: the Interstate Commission 
on the Potomac River Basin, the Ohio Valley Sanitation Commission. 
We are an active participant in the Great Lakes Commission, from 
whom you received a statement yesterday in Detroit. I have the 
privilege of being one of the Commonwealth representatives on that 
group. | 

We are also an active participant in the relatively new Interstate 
Conference on Water Problems which is a nationwide organization 
created within the last year or two trying to bring all of the States 
together in an appraisal of State problems, on a nationwide basis, try- 
ing to spur States into recognizing their full responsibilities and try- 
ing to develop appropriate relationship between the States and the 
Federal Government in order to attain the solution of problems which 
are clearly beyond the abilities of individual States for solution. 

In that connection, gentlemen of the committee, we would like to 
have the privilege of submitting to you later a statement from this new 
Interstate Conference on Water Problems. 

I have just returned from an executive committee meeting of that 
organization. We have plans for a meeting in January, and we ho 
that you will still be receptive to a report from that agency in early 
February. I would like to check with you on that. possibility later. 

Senator Scorr. I understand that the staff director will have hear- 
ings later on next spring insofar as this part of the committee’s work 
is concerned. They would like all these statements to be given within 
30 days of the time of the hearing. If however, that is not done it is 
intended to have additional hearings in the spring. 

Mr. Pirxin. Very good. 
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In conclusion, I would like to reemphasize this fact which I think is 
important. When we come to the Federal Government, to the Con- 
gress, and to your select. committee ceqneene assistance on the many 
specific points which were just enumerated by Chairman Robin, we 
come with a feeling that we are doing as adequate a job as possible at 
the State and interstate level. We have been working on these prob- 
lems for many years. We have made some progress, but clearly there 
are elements to these problems that do require effective Federal assist- 
ance. So we come to you with these suggestions for increased partic- 
ipation by the Federal Government with what we believe is a reason- 
ably good record of accomplishment at the State and interstate levels. 

I thank you. 

Senator Harr. From what I have heard this morning I would say 
that much is being done at these several levels. I will say no more 
lest less be done, for I would not want to say anything that would 
remove the sense of urgency or drive. 

Senator Scorr. Senator Clark ? 

Senator CLark. No questions. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Pitkin. 

I may add, before calling the next witness, that representatives 
of the Army Corps of Engineers are here, Col. Truman Setliffe, dis- 
trict engineer, is expected to be present and is attending the hearing. 

The Federal agencies associated with the Delaware River survey 
will probably be here. I note some of them are. The Federal wit- 
nesses who are invited to attend will not testify, as they will be heard 
more fully at committee hearings in Washington, and they are aware 
of this arrangement. 

The next witness is Mr. Alfred Lynch, secretary of the Joint Execu- 
tive Committee for the Improvement and Development of the Phila- 
delphia Port Area, representing Mr. Harry Schad and other officials. 

The committee will receive your report. As I said, we will be glad 
to have you excerpt remarks from the report. Read it in full, if you 
feel you would rather do so. But, if you wish in the interest of time, 
we will receive the report and you make such comments as you may 
desire. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED LYNCH, SECRETARY, JOINT EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE PHILADELPHIA PORT AREA 


Mr. Lyncu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Alfred Lynch, secretary of the Joint Executive Committee for the 
Ymprovement and Development of the Philadelphia Port Area. I 
should like to file this statement on behalf of Mr. Harry G. Schad, 
our chairman. 

Mr. Schad very much regrets his absence from today’s hearing, as 
he has been very interested and active in water resources affairs and 
developments within the basin. 

Senator CiarK. I would like the record to show that Mr. Schad 
has been outstanding in his efforts to improve the port facility in the 
Delaware River, in the greater Philadelphia area for many, many 
years, going back even before I was mayor of Philadelphia. He has 
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testified repeatedly before State and municipal and Federal agencies. 
I think he is one of the unsung heroes of the Port of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lyncu. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Scorr. I would like to join in the reference to Mr. Schad. 
Asa matter of fact that was about what I was saying to Senator Hart 
when Senator Clark was speaking. 

I confirm the fact that Mr. Schad has been for a long time the spark- 
plug of the civic groups which have been interested in the improvement 
of the Delaware Valley area and its protection, the dredging of the 
river, and our port facilities. He has done a great job for not only 
Pennsylvania but the whole four-State area 

Mr. Lyncu. Thank you very much, Senator. 

He has asked me to extend to you his cordial greetings and his 
sincere thanks for permitting the joint executive committee to file its 
views at this time. 

In order to save time, Senator, I will refrain from reading the state- 
ment, but ask that it be made, as you said before, a part of the record. 

enator Scorr. So ordered. 

( CT he information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HARRY G, SCHAD, CHAIRMAN, JOINT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR THB 
IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHILADELPHIA PoRT AREA 


MEMBERS 


Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association 

Board of Harbor Commissioners, Wilmington, Del. 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia 
City Business Club of Philadelphia 

Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia 

Division of Port Operations, city of Philadelphia 
Foreign Traders Association of Philadelphia 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of Philadelphia 
Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
Philadelphia Board of Realtors 

Philadelphia Bourse 

Philadelphia Marine Trade Association 
Philadelphia Maritime Exchange 

Philadelphia Port Bureau 

Pilots’ Association for the Bay & River Delaware 
Port of Philadelphia Maritime Society 

South Jersey Port Commission 

Trade and Convention Center of Philadelphia 
Vessel Owners’ & Captains’ Association 


The Joint Executive Committee for the Improvement and Development of the 
Philadelphia Port Area appreciates the opportunity to present its views con- 
cerning water resources. The joint committee is composed of the 19 member 
organizations listed at the foot of this page; the purpose of the committee is to 
combine the port thinking of its member organizations and to project that joint 
opinion so as to promote concerted action in matters affecting the Delaware River 
and its tributaries in their relationship to shipping. For the past 71 years this 
committee has taken an active lead in fostering the development of channels, 
turning basins, anchorages, and other port-related facilities. Because of water 
supply and water utilization problems which come about as a result of burgeon- 
ing industrial and residential population, this committee in recent years has been 
increasingly interested in the many aspects of developing water resources in the 
Delaware Valley area. 

Approximately 20 million people depend on the waters of the Delaware. Govy- 
ernment studies indicate that this population will about double in the next 50 
years. Industrial produc tion is anticipated to increase by as much as 300 percent 
in that period. This is significant because nearly 85 percent of the water drawn 
from the Delaware is taken by industry. 
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The Delaware River system is small in Comparison with those of other Amer- 
ican rivers, but its location in a great urban-industrial complex gives it extraor- 
dinary importance. Although the Delaware River’s service area comprises 
but 1 percent of the total land area of the United States, it contains approxi- 
mately 13 percent of the Nation’s total population, 17 percent of the Nation’s 
total persons employed in manufacturing, and 15 percent of those engaged in 
service industries. 

Over the years, there has been increasing realization that a comprehensive 
water resources development plan was needed for the Delaware River Basin 
area. Hurricane Diane, with its accompanying floods in 1955, and the severe 
drought of 1957 intensified the need for these studies. After the 1955 floods, 
Congress directed the Corps of Engineers, in cooperation with other Federal 
and State agencies, to prepare a report on the best plan for the conservation 
control and use of the water resources of the Delaware River Basin. This report 
is to be completed by May of 1960. It will consider all phases of water resources, 
including flood control, navigation, irrigation, hydroelectric power, recreation, 
salinity control, pollution control, and water supply. 

The Delaware River Basin area includes parts of four States: Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, and Delaware. This represents a serious problem in 
administration. Consequently, a study has been conducted at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, paid for by the Ford Foundation, to determine the best form of admin- 
istration for water resource development and control. 

The Federal survey will make proposals for a series of dams and other water 
development projects, some for immediate use and others for the more distant 
future 50 to 100 years). The Syracuse study makes recommendations for gov- 
ernmental changes to facilitate the administration and financing of water resource 
control and development in the basin. The proposals and recommendations of 
the Federal survey and the Syracuse study are expected to be far reaching in 
their effect upon the growth and prosperity of the Delaware River Basin and 
adjacent areas. 

Nineteen Federal agencies are cooperating with the Corps of Engineers in 
the Delaware Basin survey. Among the four States and major cities there is a 
total of some 60 departments, boards, and commissions or authorities that have 
some planning and/or operating responsibility in the water resources field. In 
addition, there are more than 800 local units of government—cities, counties, 
boroughs, and townships, located wholly or partially within the basin. There 
are, also, many private organizations, both profit and nonprofit, with interest in 
one or more aspects of water resources development. 

The joint executive committee requests that the Senate Select Committee 
on National Water Resources include in its record of today’s hearing the report 
which has been issued by the Syracuse University, under the auspices of the 
Water Research Foundation for the Delaware River Basin, and make provision 
for future inclusion of the comprehensive survey report which it expected to be 
issued by the Corps of Engineers in May of 1960. 

This committee has reported consistently the annual appropriations neces- 
sary to complete the comprehensive survey. We recognize that water resources 
planning and control in the Delaware River Basin are of a magnitude which 
necessitate substantial Federal participation. We believe the Federal Govern- 
ment has established considerable precedent in water resources control in the 
western part of the United States. We believe that same measure of responsi- 
bility is now necessary to control and develop for the best purposes the waters 
of the Delaware River Basin. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce, Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration, under date of June 1959, issued a study entitled “Water Resources 
Development—Capital Investment Values—1900-1975.” We should like to 
quote from this study the following sections to illustrate the overall magnitude 
of water resources developments, with the thought that these sections provide 
a necessary and interesting perspective with direct relationship to the Delaware 
River Basin water resources developments. 

“The capital investment in public and private water resources developments 
in the continental United States, based upon 1958 replacement costs, is esti- 
mated to be about $1,028 per capita, or a total of $179 billion. This total is 
equivalent to nearly two-thirds of the value of all stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange in December 1958 and amounts to nearly 10 percent of the 
total national wealth. Water and sewerage utilities account for nearly a third 
of the total investment in water resources developments. 
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“Despite this tremendous expenditure and the fact that capital investment 
has grown more rapidly than population, the demand for water for all pur- 
poses has increased even more rapidly and has resulted in deficiencies that have 
been acute at times, such as during prolonged droughts. 

“In order to overcome these deficiences and provide for the growing re- 
quirements resulting from population growth, industrial expansion, and higher 
living standards, it is estimated that about $171 billion more must be invested 
between now and 1975. Thus, by 1975, the capital investment, based upon 
1958 replacement costs, will have reached about $290.8 billion after allowing 
for depreciation and replacements. This projection is based on conservative 
estimates of population growth, industrial expansion, and other factors which 
determine water demand. A less conservative estimate of the future growth 
in these areas would require revision upward of capital investment projec- 
tions so that the 1975 replacement value might well be $324 billion, rather than 
$290.8 billion. 

“By way of comparison, the present value of the capital investment of 
the U.S.S.R. in water resources developments is estimated at about a third 
of that of the United States in terms of 1958 dollar construction costs. Be- 
cause of the 20 percent greater population in the U.S.S.R., the per capita in- 
vestment is less than 30 percent of that in the United States, and is at about 
the level reached in this country before 1920. The significance of this compari- 
son is not in the differences in the levels of development between the two coun- 
tries but in the fact that the major part of the Soviet development has taken 
place since 1940, a sharp illustration of the vital role of water in industrial 
growth.” 

It would seem to be appropriate at this time to file with the committee 
our brief entitled “Recommended Improvements for Safe and Efficient Com- 
mercial Navigation in the Delaware River From Philadelphia, Pa., to the Sea.” ' 
This brief was presented at a public hearing conducted by the Corps of Engi- 
neers on June 12, 1956, in Philadelphia. This public hearing was the first step 
in the Engineers’ review of previous reports on the Delaware River as directed 
by resolution of the Committee on Public Works of the U.S. Senate, adopted 
March 1, 1954, such review to determine the advisability of modifying present 
projects in the Delaware River, Philadelphia, to the sea. Since navigation will 
continue to play an increasingly predominant role in the commercial and in- 
dustrial life of the Delaware River Vailey and its tributary area, we request 
that the attached brief, which recommends necessary and desirable channel 
improvements, be included as an integral part of the proceedings in this hearing. 

We hope the testimony which we have presented today will be helpful to the 
Senate select committee, and we wish to volunteer our services in any accepta- 
or er which the Senate select committee may deem to be advisable and 

elpful. 


Mr. Lyncu. I just want to refer to one paragraph. 

The joint executive committee is composed of 19 organizations, both 
maritime and commercial, and over the past 71 years has taken an 
active lead in fostering the development of channels, turning basins, 
anchorages, and other port-related facilities. Because of water 
supply and water utilization problems which come about as a result 
of burgeoning industrial and residential population, this committee in 
recent years has been increasingly interested in the many aspects of 
developing water resources in the Delaware Valley area. 

I just want to add, gentlemen, that we are particularly interested 
in the proposed barrier dam in the Delaware River, the further deep- 
ing of the Delaware River between the Navy yard and the Delaware 
breakwater. We have pending before the engineers a request for the 
deepening of the channel to 50 feet, from 1,000 to 2,000 feet wide. 

enator Harr. Fifty feet, how far up? 

Mr. Lyncu. Our brief request that it be extended to 122 south, that 
is just above the Philadelphia Navy Yard on the Delaware River, 





1The brief was placed on file with the committee for reference purposes. 
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Senator Ciark. You are not interested in the steel corporation 
rlant. 

Mr. Lyncu. No; we have already taken care of that, Senator. 

Senator Scorr. I want to say I do not think that is solely for the 
benefit of the steel corporation. 

Senator Ciark. I do not either. 

Mr. Lyncu. No. I think you will find within the next few years 
there will be quite a number of new industries settling up there because 
there is really land up there that can be gotten for that purpose. 

Senator Scorr. We must keep the record straight on that because 
Senator Clark and I were both very careful to make that point in our 
many discussions, not to say arguments with the Federal Government. 

Senator CrarK. That is right. 

Mr. Lyncu. I think the joint committee has also stressed the new 
industries that would eventually be up in the upper reaches of the 
Delaware River. : 

Senator Harr. For my own information, sir, what depth beyond the 
Navy yard do you propose ? 

Mr. Lyncn. That is coming up or going down ? 

Senator Harr. Coming up. 

Mr. Lyncu. It is authorized a depth of 40 feet. 

Senator Harr. To Morrisville? 

Mr. Lyncu. To Morrisville and 45 feet up to Trenton, N.J. 

Senator Harr. How much to Trenton ? 

Mr. Lyncu. Forty-five feet. 

Senator Scorr. For the benefit of Senator Hart the authorized depth 
is 40 feet to Morrisville from the Philadelphia Navy Yard area, 
roughly. 

Mr. Lyncu. That is right. 

Senator Scorr. And then 45 feet from Morrisville to Trenton. How 
many miles is that ? 

Mr. Lyncu. About 7 miles, sir. 

Gentlemen, we recognize that water resources planning and control 
of the Delaware River Basin, are of a magnitude which necessitates 
substantial Federal participation. We believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has established considerable precedent in water resources 
control on the western part of the United States. We believe that the 
same measure of responsibility is necessary to control and develop the 
best purposes of the waters at the Delaware River Basin. 

I might add, gentlemén, that this statement recites general informa- 
tion. Soins of it has already been presented to the committee, and I 
will ask permission—as I understand it now, we would have 30 days to 
submit any supplmental information. 

Senator Scorr. That is right, within 30 days. 

Mr. Lyncen. Thank you, very much, sir. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. Senator Hart? 

Senator Harr. I have no questions. 

Senator Scorr. Senator Clark ? 

Senator Ciark. Just one question, Mr. Lynch. 

Does your group take any position on the salt water barrier which 
our Delaware friends are advocating. 

48186—-60—pt. 8-—5 
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Mr. Lyncu. We attended the public hearing in Wilmington, Sena- 
tor, and our recommendation was that the engineers go ahead and 
make a survey. 1 

Then we can tell better just what position we should take in the 
matter from a navigation standpoint. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Andrew B. Young, president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia. 

Mr. Young, we are very glad to have you here. Would you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW B. YOUNG, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF GREATER PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Younc. My name is Andrew B. Young, and I am appearing here 
as the president of the Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia. 

That which I have to say will refer importantly and primarily to 
the lower Delaware River Basin and its service area. They include 
and lie below the city of Trenton, N.J. Some comments, of necessity, 
will deal with other sections of the basin and of those served there- 
from. 

Although the entire Delaware River service area contains only about 
1 percent of all the land in the United States, it has now approxi- 
mately 13 percent of the Nation’s population, 20 percent of the 
national income, and one of the largest concentrations of industry, if 
not the largest, in the country. Its present population of 22 million is 
estimated to increase to 30 million by 1980, and I believe to 
approximately double within a period of 50 years. 

Industry withdraws 80 to 85 percent of all the water taken from 
the Delaware. Industry in Pennsylvania, within which State is 
found about one-half of the entire basin, withdraws nearly 90 percent 
of the water taken from the Delaware and its tributaries in this State. 
A large and important part of the industry in the basin is located in 
and below Trenton in the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. A large part of the water withdrawn by industry is re- 
turned to the river. Even so, the time has come in the light of future 
growth of both industry and population, for orderly and comprehen- 
sive development of the basin. 

In the lower basin are found the important ports of Trenton, Phila- 
delphia, Camden, Marcus Hook, and Wilmington. Navigation is of 
primary economic importance in this area where the Delaware River 
is navigable by large ships for more than 100 miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the upper end of the tidal estuary which includes these ports. 
I might say that only within the last few weeks a tanker was launched 
at Sunship with a draught of 39 feet fully loaded and the comment 
was made it was very lucky that they launched them light. 

Closely related are the requirements for volume and depth of water 
by the country’s largest concentration of shipyards lying along the 
navigable reaches of the lower Delaware. 

The people living in the area served by the chamber of commerce 
which I represent, and the industry and commerce which contribute 
so importantly to their well-being are vitally interested in the quantity 
and quality of the water available to them at all times from the Dela-~ 
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ware River and its tributaries. This fact will become increasingly 
significant as the years 1980 and then 2010, with their greatly ex- 
panded water needs, areapproached. 

Neither adequate quantity nor quality of water can result without 
carefully planned development of the Delaware River Basin. I might 
say we are looking forward with much anticipation to the May 
release of the engineers report on this subject. It is not a situation 
to be met by leaving the basin to its own devices or by piecemeal de- 
velopment. The Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia 
recognizes the need for, and endorses, the comprehensive survey now 
being made by the Corps of Engineers in conjunction with the great 
number of local, State, Federal, and private agencies that are in- 
volved. 

Actually, the lower basin has benefited in the past through even 
the relatively small degree of Delaware River control found in the 
upper basin. Although this river carries a large yearly volume of 
water, its flow at Trenton has varied from a high which has been 300 
times its low. The destructive and fatal flood of August 1955 pro- 
duced the river’s highest recorded flow. 

The quantity of water left in the river at times of low flow is a 
matter of serious importance to the people, business, and industry 
of the lower basin. It was most fortunate, therefore, that in the 
extremely dry period of 1957, more than 60 percent of the water 
flowing past Trenton came from releases from the New York City 
reservoirs located many miles away in New York State. Further- 
more, these same reservoirs reduced flood damage in 1955. 

It is, therefore, a fact that low water augmentation already ob- 
tained for the lower basin through operation of facilities installed 
within the upper reaches of the Delaware has been of very real value 
to the people, industry and trade in the Delaware Basin south of 
Trenton. With the substantial future increases expected in water 
demands, the need for orderly and coordinated river development and 
control is clearly apparent. 

Water quantity, however, is only one phase of the problem. An- 
other is water quality. There can be no doubt but that local, State, 
and private efforts during the more or less recent past have accom- 
plished much in cleaning up the waters of the Delaware River and 
its tributaries. For example, from 1947 to 1951 the State of Penn- 
sylvania spent $31,784,000 for this purpose on the Schuylkill from 
Norristown upriver. This was done with the active cooperation and 
assistance of the U.S. Corps of Engineers—a good example of what 
can be expected of State-Federal action. A valuable aid to reduced 
pollution in the port area in Philadelphia and vicinity has been the 
fact that the river is a tidal estuary. We had some reference to the 
salt intrusion problem, and I believe it is probably premature to com- 
ment on that until we have better information from the engineers. 

Although I have left unmentioned many factors concerning water 
of great importance to the people and economy of the lower basin and 
have referred not at all, except by indirection, to recreation (valuable 
to all people in the basin and service area), to fish and wildlife, to land 
management and general planning and development, to forests and 
parks, to geology, to soil conservation, to health and sanitation, to 
irrigation and agriculture as a whole, and to other phases of the prob- 
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lem, I hope I have made one thing clear. These are all problems 
which I am sure have had to receive adequate consideration. It is 
that the problem of the overall development of the Delaware River 
Basin is not only tremendously complex, but also its orderly and effec- 
tive solution depends upon coordinated planning, financing, construc- 
tion, and operation. 

I realize that much give and take will be required, that a great deal 
of time and patience will be necessary, and that legal conflicts of no 
mean import will have to be solved. Yet the goal to be attained is 
an essential one and well worth the effort. 

Let me say just a word about the governmental administration of 
this coordinated planning, financing, construction, and operation. 
There is already great use of the basin’s resources, and many agencies 
and governmental units are now concerned with these uses. There 
have been comments made by other witnesses as to the great number 
of agencies that are interested in this problem, agencies that are both 
at the governmental level, both State, Federal, and local, but also a 
very large effort being made at the civic and nonprofit level, on which 
you have already heard several witnesses. 

Among the 4 States and major cities in the basin, there is a total 
of some 60 departments, boards, commissions, or authorities that have 
planning or operating responsibilities in the water-resources field. In 
addition, there are more than 800 local units of city, county, borough, 
and township governments located wholly or partially within the 
basin. There are several hundred private organizations, both profit 
and nonprofit, with interests in one or more aspects of water develop- 
ment. At least 19 Federal agencies are involved, many of them im- 
portantly. These agencies work with State, local, and private groups 
on a variety of land, water, fish, and wildlife projects. 

I will make no effort to elaborate on this general statement. It is 
sufficient to say that local problems seem paramount in communi- 
ties; that there are substantial differing objectives to be attained by the 
four States involved; and that there is always, here as well as else- 
where, potential conflict between Federal and State laws, politics, 
understandings, and desires. Yet progress has been made. I believe 
the Syracuse report highlighted that very strongly. In fact, in a 
heavily populated, highly industrialized territory such as the Dela- 
ware River Basin service area, these situations assume greater sig- 
nificance. Omitting further detail, let me say that they indicate, with- 
out at all minimizing the importance of engineering and other tech- 
nical factors, that great emphasis will be placed upon social, political, 
and economic features of the problem in the Delaware River Basin, a 
subject to which I understand the engineers report will address itself. 

Fortunately, the people and governments of this basin have had 
experience with working together on similar problems. There are a 
number of interstate compacts and other arrangements between the 
States involved that are working well. Areas around communities, 
large and small, are experienced in joining in the advancement of their 
common interests. The general belief is that States and communi- 
ties most effectively can work together for their mutual good. You 
have heard testimony from representatives of several agencies who 
have done an outstanding job in that direction. There are numbers 
of interstate compacts and other arrangements between the States in- 
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volved that are working well. Areas around communities large and 
small are experienced in joining in the advancement of their common 
interests. I would say that is true, Senator Clark, even in Philadel- 
phia. The general belief is that States and communities most effec- 
tively can work together for their mutual good. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia therefore en- 
dorses the action of the Governors of the States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware and the mayors of the cities of 
New York and Philadelphia in appointing a representative of each of 
them to form an agency for the purpose of studying and preparing 
legislation providing for an interstate-Federal compact. It has been 
testified this morning that that particular work is in progress. Under 
its terms, the Delaware River Basin would be comprehensively 
developed and administered. ‘ 

It is an interesting and helpful fact that the composition of this 
agency which has been appointed to prepare legislation is identical 
with that of the Delaware River Basin aaakeas Committee. For- 
tunately, its members are already unusually well informed on the many 
er connected with the development and administration of the 

asin. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia and I ap- 
preciate the opportunity of appearing at this hearing before you and 
rendering whatever cooperation is within our power. We will con- 
tinue to cooperate in the establishment of an interstate-Federal 
compact. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Young, I am sure that I speak for the commit- 
tee in saying that we appreciate the opportunity of hearing you. This 
is a broad-gaged and responsible summary of an admittedly difficult 
community problem, as I think we could expect to hear in the whole 
series of our hearings. I know the chamber of commerce on occasions 
has become the whipping boy. On occasions it is their own fault, but 
we heard today what we shall never hear again. Wethank you for an 
excellent statement. 

Mr. Youne. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Ciark. I would like to add that I concur in everything you 
say. I expect the enlightened position of the chamber in this regard 
is in no small part due to my friend, Mr. Andrew Young, who is presi- 
dent of that organization. 

Mr. Young, could I ask you this one question: You say a good deal 
in the course of your testimony about the importance of low-flow 
augmentation. Has the chamber taken any position with respect to 
whether it would favor a change in the law so that low-flow stream 
augmentation might be considered by the Army engineers as a benefit 
in determining the benefit-cost ratio? 

Mr. Youna. No, sir, but I will see that that is given consideration, 
Senator Clark. 

Senator CLark. We would be happy if it would. It is rather con- 
troversial in view of the fact all the witnesses have spoken up in favor 
of it. I think we might be interested in hearing the views of the 
chamber. 

Mr. Youna. Thank you. 

Senator Harr. Senator Scott advised us that Mrs. Dusinberre of the 
League of Women Voters is fighting a railroad time schedule. We 
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had expected to recess at 12:30 but if by hearing here now it will make 
it easier for her we will be glad to sit for a few minutes beyond the 
recess period. 

We hope you feel free to indicate whichever way you prefer, to be 
back at 1:45 or to go on now. 

Before we recess for lunch in the event there are those of you who 
might want to raise specific questions with the committee or make 
specific suggestions, let me identify the staff director of this special 
select committee, Mr. Ted Schad, who is sitting here. He is on loan 
oe from the Library of Congress and has served in the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Bureau of Reclamation and with the Corps of 
Engineers. 

I will ask him to identify himself so that some of you may be able 
to raise a question during the recess. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. G. M. DUSINBERRE, THIRD VICE PRESIDENT, 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND CHAIRMAN 
OF STATEWIDE STUDY OF WATER RESOURCES 


Mrs. Dustnperre. Senator Hart and Senator Clark, I am Mrs. G. M. 
Dusinberre, representing the League of Women Voters of Pennsyl- 
vania, which is affiliated with the League of Women Voters of the 
United States. I reside in State College. Our interest is in govern- 
ment but politically we are nonpartisan. 

Since 1956, we have been studying the water resources of our coun- 
try and the growing demand being made upon them. As a member of 
the board of directors of the Pennsylvania League of Women Voters, 
I have helped to guide the study of our 44 local leagues with over 
5,000 members. 

While the purpose of this hearing is primarily to acquaint your 
committee with the needs of Pennsylvania, we feel that Pennsyl- 
vania’s water resources development should fit into an orderly pattern 
of development for the Nation asa whole. There is an evident faith 
in Congress and elsewhere that if enough money is spent all will be 
well. Wedonot share this faith. 

We have read with great interest Senate bill 2549, introduced by 
Senator Murray last August. As nearly one-half of this Water 
Resources Committee have been cosponsors of this bill we would like 
to state for the record that when it comes up for decision in Congress 
it will have league support. 

In spite of the huge sums spent on water resource projects we have 
failed to find any means of objective comparison of one plan or one 
project as against another. We have found that the broad view of 
water projects is almost entirely lacking. 

We therefore feel that Senator Murray’s proposals for an annual 
report on natural resources for an advisory council and for a con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Natural Resources will help to foster 
the broad view and be an aid in reaching more objective decisions. 

I turn now to the specific needs of Pennsylvania. 

First, let me say that it is meaningless to speak of these in terms 
of the Commonwealth alone. The Delaware River, about which you 
have heard much this morning, is an example. Similarly, our 
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western rivers flow into the Ohio and problems of that area must ulti- 
mately be solved on a regional basis. 

In view of the many demands on our water resources, we can no 
longer afford single purpose projects, but sound multiple-purpose 
projects must be the outgrowth of comprehensive studies, such as 
that now in progress on the Delaware. 

The Susquehanna and the Allegheny-Monongahela River systems 
should also be accorded this same kind of comprehensive study, and 
the study should include land use, population trends, and regional 
administrative arrangements for water development. 

The floods in 1955 precipitated the Delaware study. Floods are a 
constant source of danger in other parts of the State, as you have 
already heard. 

We ask that in all comprehensive planning adequate attention be 
iven to the small watersheds. We feel that Public Law 566 is a 
orward step, but that the benefit-cost ratio formula should be liberal- 

ized by including other than flood control benefits such as has been 
mentioned low-flow augmentation and recreation. 

We have noted that downriver groups are more articulate and in- 
fluential than upriver groups. But we have also noted a rapid growth 
of associations such as the Brandywine Valley Association, the Ne- 
shaminy and the Conestoga that indicates that upriver people are 
learning how to organize for their own benefit. 

We would especially like to emphasize the need of active flood plains 
planning. Zoning of these plains against development is the most 
economical way of reducing flood damage, but local authorities seem 
to be loath to use this. 

We think another attempt should be made by Congress to draft 
a workable flood insurance law which would offer an incentive to 
such zoning. Pennsylvania is actively interested in promoting such 
a program. Pennsylvania is doing many things of basic research 
which you have heard this morning but more is needed in many areas. 
We feel that the cash grants made under the Blatnik Act have stimu- 
lated local building of sewage treatment plants. But we feel that 
communities might be saved larger sums if cheaper methods of treat- 
ing sewage could be devised through research. 

The most serious and prevalent form of pollution is silt, and I 
wish you gentlemen could have seen the Juniata as I came by it yes- 
terday. It was just flowing with soil. Although there has been 
progress upriver in controlling siltation through education and as- 
sistance to landowners in adopting better land practices, the bulldozer 
and the concrete mixer elsewhere in our Commonwealth are creating 
major sources of silt pollution and flood damage. This has lead the 
league to another thought. 

It has already been stressed that we need more cooperation among 
the agencies dealing with water. We would also like to see more 
conservation consciousness among Federal agencies not specifically 
dealing with water. An example would be the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Federal highway program. This program could cause 
serious damage in flooding and infiltration, unless proposals for diver- 
sion ditches and water impoundments or other preventive measures 
were included in the construction plans. 

Another example is that of the farm subsidy program, which has, 
in some parts of the country, led to undue use of ground water. 
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I am sure there are many other examples that you people could 
think of. 

Now, I would like to mention very briefly the Delaware. Its phys- 
ical needs are being adequately studied at the present time. Several 
years and a great deal of money has been spent on studying these 
needs. If this is not to be wasted, we need an administrative setup for 
carrying out the recommendations of the Corps of Engineers. 

Syracuse report has very recently come out and the league is study- 
ing it with great interest. We all agree, as Senator Clark emphasized, 
that undue delay in setting up an operating agency cannot be tolerated. 
Population and industrial growth will not stand still. Water prob- 
lems will continue to multiply, and sound projects take years to com- 
plete under the best of conditions. 

It has often been said that our engineering capacity has outstripped 
our political ingenuity. The Delaware Basin service area offers a 
laboratory in which to disprove this statement. 

Congress can help by lending its prestige and support to that plan 
of operations which the four States of the basin elect. We realize 
that financing of water projects is one of the basic problems. The 
league has agreed that uniform standards for project evaluation and 
repayment are needed, instead of the wide variation now existing 
among the agencies. The Federal contribution should be determined 
in the light of the national interests involved. 

We think it is desirable that State and local government and private 
users assume their full share of the costs. Furthermore, we think their 
willingness or unwillingness to do so is the best possible guide to the 
economic value of a project. 

To achieve truly shared financing would require drastic changes in 
legislation, and this we do not expect immediately. But Congress 
could move toward cost sharing more positively than it has. We 
think this would result in more carefuly scrutiny of expenditures and 
in a more balanced development of water resources throughout the 
country. 

In conclusion, we would like to commend the Senate for the appoint- 
ment of this select committee, with representatives from the four 
standing committees. 

We offer our help in any way in solving these very important 
problems. 

Senator Scorr. Mrs. Dusinberre, we thank you very much. 

And we are glad of the fact that we were able to get you in the 
morning hour and accommodate your plans. 

Mr. Dustnperre. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. I do want to congratulate you most heartily on the 
fine work done by the League of Women Voters in preparation of the 
pamphlets, including “Man and the River” and “On the Waterfront,” 
as you made some reference to that. 

Mrs. Dustnperre. Yes. We are only sorry we have not a similar 
pamphlet like this on the Ohio region. It is needed. 

Senator Scorr. Perhaps you may be able to make that a project. I 
think this one is excellently done and excellent work. I do want to join 
in and congratulate all of you on your accomplishment. 

Senator Hart ? 

Senator Harr. I want to say that Senator Kerr has said in each of 
the meetings, we have yet to come into a region for a meeting where 
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we find the League of Women Voters not represented. Consistently, 
they have voiced their concern and done more than that. It may not 
have been as formal a presentation as this booklet on the basin, but 
at least mimeographed sheets on “Know Your River Basin.” We have 
been in South Dakota, Montana, and everywhere, and I am sure he 
would want the committee to have me express here our appreciation 
and concern, and, more importantly than that, the support that can 
be developed throughout for the public to do the things that clearly 
the testimony suggests has to be done. 

Mrs. Dustnserre. I would like to mention that in this written testi- 
mony we also have a study of the Lehigh Basin. It is not as elaborate 
as this one. And we have a study of the North Branch and the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna River. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Dusinberre, and all the 
ladies who are associated with you in your activity. 

Senator Scorr. Now, we will not be able to hear any more witnesses 
before we adjourn this morning. The committee will meet at 1:45 
p.m., but if there are any witnesses here who cannot be here this 
afternoon and who would, therefore, feel that they would like to 
submit a statement at this time, we will be glad to receive it. Other- 
wise, we will call the witnesses in order this afternoon, beginning 
with Mr. Adolph W. Schmidt. 

Is there anyone who wishes to submit a statement ? 

These are statements that will be received. We will receive a state- 
ment from the Delaware River Watersheds Association, the Delaware 
Valley Protective Association, and the League of Women Voters of 
Pennsylvania. We will also receive the letter from the Bucks County 
Planning Commission. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. G. M. DusInperRe, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator Scott and members of the Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources of the U.S. Senate, my name is Mrs. G. M. Dusinberre, representing the 
League of Women Voters of Pennsylvania, which is affiliated with the League 
of Women Voters of the United States, a national organization with more than 
126,000 members. I reside in State College. The interest of the League of 
Women Voters lies in the field of government. Politically, we are nonpartisan. 

Since 1956 the League of Women Voters has been studying the water resources 
of this country and the growing demands being made upon them. As a director 
of the League of Women Yoters of Pennsylvania, I have helped guide the water 
resources study of the 44 local leagues, with more than 5,100 members, in 
Pennsylvania. 

While the purpose of this hearing is primarily to acquaint your committee 
with the needs of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, we feel strongly that its 
development should fit into an orderly pattern of development for the country 
as a whole. 

There is an evident faith in Congress and elsewhere that if enough money is 
spent on water projects everything will be well. We do not share this faith. 

There are many Federal agencies now entrusted with the planning and admin- 
istration of the end uses of water resources and the result is a piecemeal ap- 
proach. We understand how this has come about, but a more uniform and over- 
all approach is long overdue. Attempts to develop a greater degree of coordina- 
tion among water resource agencies have made little headway to date. 

For these reasons we have read with great interest Senate bill 2549, intro- 
duced last August by Senator Murray of Montana. As the cosponsors of this 
bill include nearly half of this select committee, we would like to state for the 
record that when it comes to congressional decision, it will have the support of 
the League of Women Voters of Pennsylvania. 
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Hitherto, in site of the huge sums spent yearly on water projects, there has 
been failure to discover any means for the objective comparison of one project 
or plan as against another. And the league has found the broad view of the 
Nation’s water problems almost entirely lacking, both in and out of Congress. 

The League of Women Voters feels that Senator Murray’s proposals for an 
annual report to Congress on national resources, for the establishment of an Ad- 
visory Council to the President on Resources and Conservation, and the appoint- 
ment of a congressional joint committee, should foster a broader view and make 
objective decisions more proximate. 

I turn now to the specific needs of Pennsylvania, as the League of Women 
Voters has found them. 

First, let me say that it is meaningless to speak of these needs in terms of the 
Commonwealth alone. To use the Delaware River as an example, we find that 
New York City, New Jersey, and Delaware all have legitimate interests in its use 
and development. Similarly, our western rivers flow into the Ohio, and the 
problems of that area must ultimately be solved on a regional basis. 

In view of the many demands upon each of our rivers, we can no longer afford 
single-purpose water projects. But sound multipurpose projects must be the 
outgrowth of a comprehensive study, such as the Corps of Engineers is now com- 
pleting on the Delaware. 

The Susquenhanna and the Allegheny-Monongahela River systems should both 
be accorded the same kind of study, including land use, population trends, and 
regional administrative arrangements. 

It was the flood of 1955 that preciptated the Delaware study. Floods are a 
constant danger in many other parts of Pennsylvania also, due to the combina- 
tion of plentiful rainfall, melting snow, long narrow valleys, and the frequency 
of cloudburst-type storms. Added to this problem are those of pollution abate- 
ment, water supply, and recreation during periods of low flow. 

In all comprehensive planning, the League of Women Voters asks that ade- 
quate attention be paid to the relatively small watersheds. Public Law 566 
is a forward step, but the benefit-cost ratio may need more liberal interpreta- 
tion and, other than flood control purposes, should be included, if many justi- 
fiable and valuable projects are not to be eliminated. Again, the league asks 
that upriver interests not be neglected just because downriver groups are more 
articulate and influential. The increase in watershed associations in Penn- 
sylvania, such as that on the Brandywine, the Neshaminy, and the Conestoga, 
indicates that her citizens are learning how to organize for their own benefit. 

We have spoken of the importance of planning land use. This should in- 
clude use of the flood plains. Flood-plain zoning is an important and economical 
method of reducing flood damage but one which local authorities are often loath 
to use. We think another attempt should be made to draft workable Federal 
legislation that offers an incentive to zoning, such as was set up in the Federal 
Flood Insurance Act of 1957. 

Pennsylvania is conducting many types of basic research in connection with 
water problems, but more are needed, and wider dissemination of the knowledge 
stored in office files. 

In sewage treatment, cash grants under the Blatnik Act have stimulated lo- 
eal building. But communities might be saved even. larger sums if cheaper 
methods of treating sewage could be developed through research. 

Acid mine drainage is another old enemy in Pennsylvania. Several agen- 
cies, both private and public, have sponsored research in ways to combat it, 
but more knowledge is needed. Also, newer forms of pollution such as de- 
tergents, chemicals, thermal pollution, and radioactive waste all need special 
study. 

Probably the most serious and prevalent forms of pollution come from silt. 
While progress is being made upriver through education and assistance to land- 
owners in adopting better land practices, the bulldozer and the concrete mixer 
in other parts of our Commonwealth are becoming a major source of silt pol- 
lution and flood damage. 

This leads the League of Women Voters to another thought. The league has 
already stressed the need for more cooperation among Federal agencies directly 
connected with water. Those agencies not directly connected with it should 
also become conservation conscious. A conspicuous example is the U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. The Federal highway program will cause serious drainage 
problems unless preventive steps are taken. But if proposals for diversion 
ditches and water impoundment were included in the construction plans, con- 
servation would gain rather than lose through the operation of the program. 
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The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has already given considerable thought 
to the future of its water resources. An active pollution control program has 
been carried on ever since 1937, and Pennsylvania is cooperating with other 
States on this problem through membership in interstate agencies on the Dela- 
ware, the Ohio, the Potomac, and the Great Lakes-Upper Mississippi. 

Pennsylvania has spent $16 million on flood control since 1950 and has $14 
million of projects planned. It has also financed a comprehensive study of 
the Brandywine Basin, modeled on the larger study of the Delaware, and it 
hopes this will serve as a pattern for other small watershed studies, as need 
arises. 

To protect its watersheds and furnish recreation, one-fourteenth of the State 
is kept in forest land or parks. 

Now, let me turn briefly to the Delaware River Valley. The physical needs 
of this area, as outlined in this league publication “Man and the River,” are 
being adequately studied. Several years and a great deal of money have been 
spent in making plans to meet these projected needs. 

If this effort is not to be wasted, we now need a basinwide agency to 
carry out these plans in orderly fashion. This problem has been given inten- 
sive study by Syracuse University under a Ford Foundation grant. Their 
report has recently been released, and the League of Women Voters is study- 
ing its recommendations with great interest, as are a great many other citizens 
of the area. One agreement already reached is that undue delay in setting up 
an operating agency cannot be tolerated. Population and industrial growth will 
not stand still. Water problems will continue to multiply, and sound proj- 
ects take time under the best of conditions. 

It has often been said that our engineering capacity has outstripped our 
political ingenuity. The Delaware service area offers us a laboratory in which 
to disprove this statement. Congress can help by lending its prestige and sup- 
port to that plan which the four States in the basin elect. 

Financing of water projects is one of the basic problems to be faced. The 
league has agreed that uniform standards for project evaluation and for repay- 
ment are needed, instead of the wide variation that now exists among the 
several agencies. We agree also that the amount of Federal contribution should 
be determined in the light of the national interests involved. 

We think it is desirable that State and local government and private users 
assume, so far as possible, their share of the costs. Furthermore, we think their 
willingness or unwillingness to do so is the best possible guide to the economic 
value of a project. 

Truly shared financing would require rather drastic changes in existing legis- 
lation, and this we do not expect immediately. But Congress could move in 
the direction of cost sharing more positively than it has, and we think this would 
result in more careful scrutiny of the expenditures involved and in more devel- 
opment of water resources throughout the country. 

In conclusion, the League of Women Voters commends the Senate for setting 
up this committee. The League of Women Voters can help find solutions to our 
water problems that will benefit the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
country as a whole, and we stand ready to do so. 


STATEMENT BY THE DELAWARE RIVER WATERSHEDS ASSOCIATION 


The objectives of this organization are as follows: 
(1) To share knowledge and experience for the mutual benefit of all 
watershed groups. 
(2) To analyze problems which affect watersheds in the area and make 
recommendations. 
(3) To foster the watershed approach to resources development. 
(4) To assist when requested with the formation of new watershed or- 
ganizations. 
Its directors are as follows: 
John T. Carson, Jr., Newtown, Pa. 
Robert G. Struble, Kennett Square, Pa. 
Alfred Sinks, Rural Delivery, Pipersville, Pa. 
Grant F. Walton, Rural Delivery, Lambertville, N.J. 
Clayton M. Hoff, Wilmington, Del. 
Malcolm P. Crooks, Pennington, N.J. 
Edward A. Miller, Rural Delivery No. 4, Quakertown, Pa. 
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In reference to the following information requested by the committee in its 
statement dated September 3, 1959, page 1, section 2: ‘“‘The extent and character 
of water resources activities, both governmental and nongovernmental, that can 
be expected to be required to provide the quantity and quality of water for use 
by the population, agriculture, and industry between the present time and 1980, 
along with suitable provisions for related recreational, fish and wildlife values,” 
the Delware River Watersheds Association wishes to supply the following infor- 
mation in-regard to nongovernmental activities as referred to in the committee’s 
inquiry. 

The following nongovernmental groups of private individuals are already ac- 
tively fostering the conservation and development of natural resources within 
various watersheds which constitute parts of the Delaware River Basin con- 
tained within the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

The Brandywine Valley Association, Inc. 

The Neshaminy Valley Watershed Association, Ine. 
The Lackawaxon Watershed Association. 

The Tohickon Watershed Association. 

The Wissahickon Watershed Association, Inc. 

The Little Schuylkill Watershed Association. 

The Red Clay Valley Watershed Association, Inc. 

These organizations represent watersheds totaling more than 1,000 square miles, 
or about one-sixth of the total area of the Delaware River Basin lying within 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The Delaware River Watersheds Association heartily endorses the watershed 
association approach to the conservation and development of natural resources 
as exemplified by the work of the organizations listed above. Our association 
further believes that through cooperation among these organizations and other 
Similar organizations which may in the future be formed much can be accom- 
plished toward solution of the water-resource problems of the Delaware River 
Basin as a whole. 

The association wishes to call the attention of the committee to testimony and 
exhibits being presented at this hearing by one of its directors, Robert G. Struble, 
of the Brandywine Valley Association, Inc., describing the history and program 
of that organization. 

The association feels that the unique success of the Brandywine program 
proves that such voluntary associations are the best possible means for formulat- 
ing comprehensive programs of resources conservation and development on a 
watershed basis, for enabling the residents of a given watershed to contribute 
toward their success, and for enlisting and coordinating the contributions which 
specialized public agencies can make toward the execution of such programs. 


Bucks CouNTy PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Doylestown, Pa., October 29, 1959. 
SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL WATER RESOURCES, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: The Bucks County Planning Commission is deeply concerned with 
water-resources activities as they are affected by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and especially in the Delaware River Basin. The population increase 
and economic growth of Bucks County has more than doubled in the past 10 
years, and recent estimates by Temple University indicate that rapid growth will 
continue through the next 50 years. This growth can only increase our prob- 
lems in the field of water resources. 

The incompletion of the Corps of Engineers’ comprehensive study of the Dela- 
ware River Basin and the Bucks County water-supply and waste-disposal study 
prevents us from making specific statements regarding our water resources and 
future needs. When these studies and reports are completed, we would appre- 
ciate the opportunity to present a statement regarding water-resources develop- 
ment. 

Some of the problems which we are presently attempting to resolve through 
local watershed organizations are those related to flood control and flood protec- 
tion, flood plain and stream valley protection, and preservation. Soil conserva- 
tion, recreational development and fish and wildlife habitat improvement have 
also been recognized as important factors to water-resource problems. 
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At this time it is our opinion that the following Federal programs should not 
only be continued, but broadened and strengthened legally and financially : 
Public Law 566: Watershed protection and flood prevention. 
Public Law 660: Federal water-pollution-control program. 
Public Law 1016: Federal Flood Insurance Act. 
Renewed interest in Public Law 1016 at the Federal level would be very helpful 
to our flood-plain studies and flood-plain regulations. 
We appreciate the opportunity of submitting our comments to the committee. 
Yours very truly, 
FRANKLIN C. Woop, Executive Director. 


DELAWARE VALLEY PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Doylestown, Pa., October 29, 1959. 
Hon. Hueu D. Scort, 
U.S. Senator, 
Select Committee on Natural Water Resources. 

Dear Sir: This association is 1 of 200 groups with membership in the Water 
Resources Association of the Delaware River Basin and we are honored by 
membership upon its board of directors. We are a nonprofit, nonpartisan asso- 
ciation now in its 26th year and with hundreds of members in our segment of 
the Delaware Valley. 

For years many groups have been working independently, on the local level, 
to help preserve and intelligently use our vital resources in the Delaware River 
Basin. Now we are united to promote, by education, an accurate understanding 
of the policies and programs that will be developed by the four great States and 
the Federal Government. 

We believe that the Water Resources Association will help to eliminate the 
confusion that presently exists in the public mind and rally grassroots support 
for the things that must be done. 

This brief statement is intended to emphasize the great importance we place 
in the opportunity for unified action given to all of us by the Water Resources 
Association under the leadership of President Charles R. Bensinger. 

Sincerely, 
HAL H. Cuark, President. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, DEPARTMENT OF FORESTS AND WATERS, 
Harrisburg, September 9, 1959. 
Mr. Hat CLARK, 
President, Delaware Valley Protective Association, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


DEAR Mr. CLARK: I am glad to hear that the Delaware Valley Protective Asso- 
ciation will hold its 26th annual meeting on September 23. 

It would be impossible for me to tell you how important the support and co- 
operation of the Delaware Valley Protective Association has been to the suc- 
cessful accomplishments of the department of forests and waters in the Dela- 
ware Valley. 2 

Perhaps most noteworthy in our joint efforts has been the improvement pro- 
gram for the Delaware Canal. As you know, the department has been engaged 
for sometime in repairing and restoring this historic waterway. I was very 
pleased to note that the House of Representatives recently approved a budget 
of $58,500 for further improvements. As you know, we plan to spend $35,500 for 
the construction of several more camelback bridges, $12,950 for the construction 
and repair of locks, weirs, and aqueducts and the development of a dozen more 
picnic areas. The department has already placed along the canal 25 picnic 
tables this year. As you know, our long-range plans for the canal extend as 
far as 1965. 

I am also very grateful for your support in getting for the Delaware River 
more adequate facilities for flood control, water supply, and recreation. I do not 
need to tell you that the hardest part of this battle is ahead of us. 

Last, but certainly not least, I am deeply grateful to you for your support 
in helping get sufficient funds to successfully carry out many of our water re- 
sources and other conservation programs. I think you can be proud of your 
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sense of responsibility in urging the people of Delaware Valley to support these 
worthy improvements and to be willing to make the necessary sacrifices in 
providing the money. 

Sincerely yours, 


MAURICE K. GopDARD. 





Senator Scorr. If there are no other requests; are there any other 


requests? If not, the committee stands adjourned until 1:45 p. m. 
(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m. the committee recessed to reconvene at 
1:45 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Hart. The committee will be in order. 

Senator Scott? 

Senator Scorr. The first witness this afternoon will be Mr. A. W. 
Schmidt, chairman of the Allegheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment, 200 Ross Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF A. W. SCHMIDT, CHAIRMAN, ALLEGHENY CON- 
FERENCE 0N COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Scumipr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I.am 
A. W. Schmidt and am appearing here today at your invitation as 
chairman of the Allegheny Conference on Community Development. 

The Allegheny conference is a private, citizens’ organization, 
founded in 1943, which has been the central action organization in 
the postwar movement which has become known as the Pittsburgh 
Renaissance. It works closely with its planning arm, the Pittsburgh 
Regional Planning Association, and its governmental research arm, 
the Pennsylvania Economy League. 

Since a private citizens’ group, no matter how well motivated, can 
by itself do nothing, the Eiagheny conference has worked closely 
with the duly elected public officials of the city, county, and State 
to accomplish constructive programs in many fields on a thoroughly 
nonpartisan basis. It has endeavored to put plans into action by act- 
ing as initiator, troubleshooter, coordinator, and catalyst among 
all the civic agencies, authorities, and public planning bodies. Its 
efforts have demonstrated, I believe, that a cooperative and unselfish 
spirit on the part of its civic and — leadership, assisted by the 
strategic application of public and private funds, has been able to 
work miracles in as gloomy and dismal an outlook for a city as ever 
existed in this country. As a result of 15 years of effort, we have 
learned that only a beginning has been made and that so much re- 
mains to be done that the work of these civic agencies must be 
continued for many years ahead. 

Smoke abatement and flood control have been key projects in the 
Allegheny conference program from its beginning. As a result of 
the flood control efforts, the conference has maintained an active 
and continuing interest in the water resources of the entire Pitts- 
burgh region and upper Ohio Valley. It has conducted independent 
studies in the water resource field, and has supported flood control 
projects such as the Conemaugh Dam, the Kinzua Dam, and the 
Turtle Creek project. It has also supported the work of the Al- 
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legheny County Sanitary Authority in regard to the abatement of 
river pollution, water recreational projects, and other proposals 
deemed beneficial to the water resources of the region. 

The Allegheny, Monongahela, and Ohio Rivers are as basic to 
the economy of the Pittsburgh area as the rich bituminous coal 
deposits which underlie the area. Because the rivers are so ob- 
vious and prominent a part of the Pittsburgh scene, it is difficult 
for Pittsburghers to think of ever having to face a serious water 
problem. Certainly our water situation is not nearly so critical at 
present as it is in many other parts of the country. 

But the Bureau of the Census recently forecast a population ex- 
plosion—a national population of 232 million by 1980, which means 
a virtual doubling of the population in metropolitan areas between 
1950 and 1980, and a 400-percent increase in the suburban portions of 
those areas. On this basis the Census Bureau predicts that western 
Pennsylvania is one of the areas that eventually will have a water 
problem. Our present thinking should take cognizance of this future 
possibility. 

At the Point in downtown Pittsburgh, and I do not know if you 
can see the map, but where the Monongahela and the Allegheny join, 
two major river systems, join to form the Ohio River. The Al- 
legheny River, which flows from the north, is about 325 miles long 
and has a drainage area of 11,733 square miles, part of which is in 
New York State. The Monongahela system, which comes from the 
south, drains an area of 7,378 square miles, parts of which are in 
West Virginia and Maryland. The Monongahela River itself, be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Fairmont, W. Va., is 128 miles long, but it has 
several long tributaries: the Tygard (131.8 miles long, and West 
Fork (99 miles long) Rivers join at Fairmont to form the Mononga- 
hela, and the Youghiogheny (123 miles long) enters the Monon- 
gahela at McKeesport, Pa. The Youghiogheny, which as we said 
before, is 123 miles long, and parallels the Monongahela for quite a 
large part of its distance, enters the Monongahela at McKeesport, 


a. 

The Allegheny River is navigable by means of locks and dams from 
the mouth of Pittsburgh to East Brady, Pa., its 128-mile length, from 
the mouth of Pittsburgh to Fairmont, W. Va. The lower end of the 
Youghiogheny River is also navigable by means of backwater from 
pool 2, on the Monongahela River. 

Based on tonnage handled, Pittsburgh is the most important river 
port in the United States, something that surprises even Pittsburgh- 
ers. The total tonnage handled in 1950 in the Corps of Engineers’ 
Pittsburgh district by rivers is as follows: 


Tone 
TE, EE gs itp incite etiiegen niente peeping ace tiing eaan linn mit Ari ceadaeatinie 3, 593, 713 
ND BO sancegy spcitente Seed eapigyesenntasiinintptncinieteclentdnctiinieenatdyanigintipibaddiptis 28, 509, 901 
RD TU aint redheads chdidiicie tpn tcedincicehinibepibipeedsbiceanuion 25, 002, 293 
Tetel nce cca mp perarhneepaptoddeppbnepepsineedprpguamens 57, 105, 907 


When commodities move from one river into another the tonnage 
is counted more than once. The total 1950 commerce on the three 
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rivers in the Corps of Engineers’ Pittsburgh district, with duplica- 
tions eliminated, was as follows: 


Tons 

I ea ot a a cacao gen uemiaphpemibs rei ones 27, 325, 029 
peeenmets ey fee OG eh eee 366, 270 
nn IN ONO Foo tl ee ed easiie 1. ot. ad ide 4, 770, 581 
i Ee tiles 2, 718, 061 
I iS 2, 919, 204 
Neen eet nee erties nae ies enn ie 1, 089, 047 

Peer ee ee elo Oo te ore 39, 188, 192 


The Corps of Engineers, Pittsburgh district, has included in its 
comprehensive plan a number of channel and lock and dam projects 
which are in various stages of completion, construction, or planning. 
In general, the Allegheny conference favors these improvements to 
navigation. 

The rivers and streams are the principal sources of water supply in 
the Pittsburgh area. The average daily water consumption in Alle- 
gheny County during 1951 was about 3,040 million gallons per day, 
97.8 percent of which came directly from surface sources and only 2.2 
percent of which was taken from wells. Approximately 95 percent 
of the water consumed is for industrial purposes and indicates the 
extent of industry’s interest in this problem, most of which is used 
in the manufacture of iron and steel and related products, for cooling 
purposes and for steampower generation of electricity. 

An estimated total of 1,412,400 persons, or 93 percent of the county’s 
1950 population, is served by some water utility. Utility water is 
distributed by 33 suppliers, plus 23 other organizations which buy 
water from the original suppliers for resale. Of the 33 original sup- 
pliers, 16 are municipalities, 9 are municipal authorities, and 8 are 
private companies. Each of the 33 utility water suppliers in the 
county operates a distinctly separate distribution system. Connec- 
tions exist between these systems and those to which water is furnished 
for resale, but only 13 of the suppliers have energy connections with 
at least 1 other supplier. 

Heavy industry usually is not a potential utility customer for water 
treated for domestic use. It is generally cheaper for heavy industry 
to treat raw river water to suit individual requirements. 

Although surface waters in the main rivers and streams of Alle- 
gheny County are generally polluted; the water distributed by the 

ublic utility systems is treated and meets the State health standards. 

ome reduction of this pollution (particularly the organic part) is ex- 
pected from the operation of the recently dedicated $100 million sew- 
age treatment plant and interceptor system of the Allegheny County 
Sanitary Authority, which operates this new facility under agree- 
ment with the city of Pittsburgh and 68 other Allegheny County mu- 
nicipalities, as well as 18 industrial corporations. In spite of the fact 
that industrial companies are making diligent efforts to control their 
wastes, this new sanitary authority project will not remove the trouble- 
some mining and industrial pollution of the rivers. 

It should also be noted that the use of ground water (particularly 
for air conditioning) has increased so sharply during the last few 
years that the water table has been seriously lowered at two locations: 
the Golden Triangle and the upstream end of Neville Island. 
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In general, it can be said the water supply in Allegheny County at 
present is fairly satisfactory both as to quantity and after treatment 
quality, for both industrial and domestic use, except during periods of 
low river flow. There are, of course, many engineering and adminis- 
trative Improvements that could be made in the present water supply 
setup, but the great need is to anticipate the requirements of the fu- 
ture. Urbanization is rapidly spreading throughout the presently 
rural sections of the county, and water distribution will have to be 
extended to serve these areas; per capita water consumption is still 
increasing; and industry’s expanding needs for water must also be 
provided for. 

The vital role of flood control in this area has tended to overshadow 
the extremely important low-water regulating function of the Fed- 
eral reservoirs. In the Monongahela River watershed, the existing 
Tygard and Youghiogheny Reservoirs were designed and are oper- 
ated for both flood control and low-water regulation; but in the Alle- 
gheny River watershed, all five of the existing major reservoirs ( Tio- 
esta, Mahoning Creek, Crooked Creek, Conemaugh, and Loyalhanna) 
were designed and are operated solely for flood control, because their 
waters are not of good enough quality (due to acidity from mine drain- 
age) for diluting and counteracting downstream pollution during 
periods of low-flow. 

For low-water augmentation in the Allegheny River, the Corps of 
Engineers is depending mainly on the proposed Allegheny River Re- 
servoir (sometimes referred to as Warren Dam or Kinzua Dam) which 
is the green-shaded area on the map moving up into New York State 
as to its watershed. This reservoir will store the best water to be 
found in western Pennsylvania—water which comes from the rela- 
tively lime-free area north of the terminal moraine, where mining and 
industrial pollution is negligible, and rapid runoff due to topography 
and character of surface minimizes pollution from ground contact. 
The water will be further improved by retention in this huge reser- 
voir—by far the largest either existing in or planned for the entire 
upper Ohio River Basin. 

The city of Pittsburgh gets its water from the Allegheny River. 
Some 20 miles upstream from the city’s intake at Aspinwall, the highly 
polluted Kiskiminetas River empties into the Allegheny. While the 
flow of the Kiski is only about one-fifth that of the re. eny, it never- 
theless pours enough acid mine drainage into the Allegheny to aggra- 
vate the city’s treatnrent problem at Aspinwall, particularly during 
low-flow periods. The Corps of Engineers asserts that the Allegheny 
River Reservoir will triple the low-flow of the Allegheny River and 
neutralize the acid from the Kiski, making the Allegheny alkaline all 
the way to the point in Pittsburgh. 

Not only will aquatic life return to the lower Allegheny, but the 
quality of raw river water at Aspinwall and other public water supply 
intakes will be enormously improved and consistently high-flows as- 
sured. Hence the tremendous importance of the Allegheny River 
Reservoir to the Pittsburgh area’s water supply, in addition to its 
great flood protection value. ; 

The Allegheny River Reservoir project has suffered long delay be- 
cause of litigation, which seems to have been brought to an end by the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court, in connection with the Seneca 
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Indians. The first step toward the realization of this project is the 
relocation of the ne (Pa. 59) now located in the valley, for 


which the Corps of Engineers intends to let a contract next spring. 
It is believed that the $1,400,000 appropriation now available for the 
Corps of Engineers, Pittsburgh district, is adequate for the present. 
The Allegheny conference hopes that Congress will provide additional 
funds and manpower when and as needed, so that property acquisition, 
contract plans, and construction on this vital project may proceed 
henceforth with all possible speed. 

There is now under consideration a proposal known as the Ware 
Aqueduct, the main purpose of which is to improve the quality of 
water of those suppliers whose present source is the Shanaitials 
River, the largest of which is the South Pittsburgh Water Co. This 
proposal includes a large reservoir on Indian Creek some 50 miles 
southeast of Pittsburgh, a tunnel and pipeline aqueduct to Pittsburgh, 
most of the underground plus appurtenances. Recent State legislation 
has empowered the Westmoreland Supply Authority to construct this 
project. The proposal is now being studied by the various municipali- 
ties and agencies involved. 

A considerable number of Federal, State, and local agencies (gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental) have an interest in the water re- 
sources of the Pittsburgh region. Many of these agencies have under- 
taken research and surveys, and have published reports. Especially 
commendable among the Federal agencies is the work of the Corps of 
Engineers, the Geological Survey, and the Public Health Service. 

While there have been many instances of interagency cooperation, 
a more effective overall coordination might be a desirable goal for the 
future. Since water resources data tend to become obsolete rather 
quickly, provision should be made for keeping the data current. There 
also seems to be a need for consolidating and interpreting water re- 
sources information in terms understandable to the public. 

Since all three of the Pittsburgh area’s major watersheds—the 
Allegheny, the Monongahela, and the Ohio—transcend State lines, it 
seems likely that Federal activity in this domain will become more 
prominent in the future. But there is also a useful role for many 
citizens’ organizations, and as such, the Allegheny conference stands 
ready to do its part. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Schmidt. 

As Senator Hart widotbtediy knows, since he is formerly a resident 
of Pennsylvania and thereby gives us the right to say that Pennsyl- 
vania has three Senators in the U.S. Senate, he is undoubtedly famil- 
iar with the Pittsburgh rennaissance, the magnificent work done by 
yourself and many other organizations out there. It is a pleasure 
to go to Pittsburgh, and, in time, I think, there will be more improve- 
ment and more attractive development. This is a lesson not only to 
the United States, but a lesson in the renewal and the revival of the 
city which is also, as I understand, being studied in a number of other 
countries with similar problems of urban growth and urban decay 
and the necessity for meeting such problems. 

We are very glad to have your contribution to these hearings. 

Senator Hart? 

Senator Harr. I think Senator Scott could explain that whether 
you were born and grew up in Pennsylvania or not, I think most 
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people are aware of the remarkable change in Pittsburgh in the last 
10 or 15 years. I certainly am. Detroit takes heart. ‘Some day we 
may do that. 
enator Scorr. I understand Detroit took heart in the last election. 

Senator Hart took Detroit. 

Mr. Scumipr. All right. 

Senator Scorr. Is there anything else you want to say, Mr. 
Schmidt ? 

Mr. Scumoipt. I will leave, if I may, Mr. Chairman, an appendix of 
a list of reference material here that has a number, I think, of rather 
important documents, some prepared by the Corps of Engineers and 
others by the Geological Survey, both in 1954, with some remarkable 
statistics which were compiled in connection with the marketing of 
the sewer revenue bonds of this Allegheny Sanitary Authority which 
has some excellent maps in it and a rather interesting article on our 
water problems which may have been referred to the committee before 
in Harpers magazine of October 1958, entitled “The Day the Taps 
Run Dry,” which is rather interesting, as well as a reference to a book 
of the McGraw-Hill Book Co. and prepared by the conservation 
foundation entitled, “The Conservation of Ground Water.” 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


APPENDIX 


LIST OF REFERENCE MATERIAL 


“Ohio River Pollution Control” (three volumes). U.S. Public Health Service. 
78th Cong., 1st sess., H. Doe. No. 266. U.S. Government Printing Office: 1944. 

“Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers and Tributaries.” Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army. 83d Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. No. 491. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office ; 1954. 

“Water Resources of the Pittsburgh Area,’ Pennsylvania-Geological Survey 


circular 315, Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. Washington, 
D.C.: 1954. 


Allegheny County Sanitary Authority. Official statement in regard to $25 
million sewer revenue bonds, series A : 1956. 

“The Day the Taps Run Dry,” by Robert and Leona Rienow. Harper’s maga- 
zine, October 1958. 

“The Conservation of Ground Water—A Survey of the Present Ground-Water 
Situation in the United States,” by Harold E. Thomas. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1951, p. 139. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Charles R. Bensinger, Esq., president, Water 

Resources Association of the Delaware River Basin. 

Will you come up, Mr. Bensinger. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. BENSINGER, PRESIDENT, WATER 
RESOURCES ASSOCIATION, DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 


Mr. Brenstncer. The young lady is distributing copies of this state- 
ment. So, with your permission, I will comment informally from it 
rather than read it in its entirety. 

Senator Scorr. The committee would be very glad to have you do 
that, Mr. Bensinger. There are a number of witnesses, and I know 
they would be very happy that you are doing that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY THE WATER RESOURCES ASSOCIATION OF THE DELAWARE RIVER 
BASIN, CHARLES R. BENSINGER, PRESIDENT 


The purpose of this presentation is threefold: first, to show that citizen in- 
terest and understanding are essential if water resources developments are not 
to founder; second, to show that many citizens of the Delaware River Basin 
demonstrated a realistic understanding of this fact when they organized the 
Water Resources Association of the Delaware River Basin, a nonprofit, impar- 
tial council of over 200 citizen organizations in the basin; and third, to explain 
what the Water Resources Association has done and plans to do to create 
greater citizen interest and understanding, and thereby support, of the water 
resources developments that are proposed for the Delaware River Basin. 

The association does not propose to recount here the reasons why the Dela- 
wares’ water resources must be extensively and wisely developed and managed 
over the next several decades. These reasons are apparent to all and have been 
ably stated in previous testimony. The association does propose, however, to 
explore the reasons why these needs are now so acute. 

Prior to 1955 the Delaware, the Lehigh, the Schuylkill, and other rivers and 
watersheds in the Delaware Basin had been studied, restudied, and reported 
upon 29 different times * * * to practically no avail. The most recent of these 
studies was the ill-fated Incodel plan about which much has been said already. 

It is highly presumptuous for us to say that these many studies and reports— 
most of which were adjudged sound and economically feasible by recognized 
experts—were never implemented or only partially implemented because the 
public was ill-informed or misinformed as to what these studies proposed and 
why the proposals were made. However, we are convinced that this was the 
case, 

At the recent meeting of the Governors of the four basin States and the 
mayors of New York City and Philadelphia te consider certain proposals for 
administering the water resources of the basin, the chief executives and their 
representatives repeatedly hammered away at one point. They were in a posi- 
tion to know why the Delaware’s water resources had to be developed exten- 
sively in the near future. But the citizens of their States were not. And they 
feared that without citizen understanding the vacuum thus created would be 
filled by those that had every reason to prefer the status quo. 

Certainly I don’t have to familiarize you gentlemen with the aberrent testi- 
mony and statements and rumors that an ill-informed citizenry can generate. 
Such statements and rumors crop up every time a site is condemned for a reser- 
voir or the State or Federal Government proposes to purchase land for what- 
ever reason. 

However, it has been my experience, and I’m sure yours as well, that when 
the public is well-informed it acts fairly, reasonably, and decisively. 

Numerous prominent individuals and organizations in the basin knew the 
frustrating history of past Delaware surveys only too well. They were deter- 
mined that the current Delaware survey and the corollary Syracuse study should 
not meet the same futile fate without a fair trial before the court of public 
opinion. In 1957 a dozen of these individuals were formed into a steering com- 
mittee and given a succinct mission: Find out what should be done to keep the 
public abreast of water resources proposals in the basin. 

After exploring the history of previous surveys and water proposals the 
steering committee decided what had to be done. The steering committee rec- 
ommended the formation of a nonprofit, impartial, educational organization 
that could work with and for the public on three fronts. 

First, the steering committee found that no group had ever before attempted 
to conciliate or mediate those groups that were competing over the basin’s water 
resources. They recommended that the new organization bring competing 
groups together to explore areas of common interest in the hope that com- 
plementary action could replace competition. 

Second, the steering committee recommended that the new organization pro- 
duce and distribute to all interested groups and persons completely impartial 
economic, scientific, governmental, legal, and financial information relevant to 
the planning, control, and development of the Delaware’s water resources. This 
had never been done before. 

Third, the steering committee said that the new organization should be the 
principal means that groups could use to exchange views about water resources 
proposals; and should act to insure that the Corps of Engineers and other 
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experts had audiences before which to present their findings and recommenda- 
tions. 

The steering committee did not stop at this point. They drafted articles 
of incorporation and bylaws for the new group, and in February of this year 
the organization was incorporated under Pennsylvania law as the Water Re- 
sources Association of the Delaware River Basin. The association was for- 
mally inaugurated this spring when 200 persons, representing 150 organizations 
throughout the basin, met at a dinner meeting the evening of May 22. 

Since May 22 the interest in the river, as manifested in and through the asso- 
ciation, has been tremendously heartening. On May 22 the association had 41 
members; it now has over 250, representing every conceivable type of organi- 
zation. In conjunction with the Water Research Foundation, the association 
has mailed four publications to its mailing list of 12,000 individuals. Re 
quests for additional copies of these publications—“Water for Your Ever- 
Expanding Needs,” “A Brief Report on the Syracuse Study,” “Water for Recre- 
ation: Today and Tomorrow,” and the association‘s newsletter, the Delaware 
Basin Bulletin—have been little short of phenomenal. 

In the 5 months the association has been in being it has done more than 
simply distribute the above-mentioned publications. The association has or- 
ganized 10 committees on every aspect of the basin, from flood control and irri- - 
gation to municipal water supply. These committees are now considering 
pertinent portions of the Syracuse report, but will begin functioning in earnest, 
with paid experts for staff, as soon as the Delaware River Basin Advisory Com- 
mittee produces a draft of a bill to create a unified water resources agency for 
the Delaware Basin. I would like to say that the association was delighted 
when the six chief executives appointed the advisory committee to draft this 
proposed legislation. The sooner more such intangible proposals are reduced to 
specific ideas calling for specific powers the better. It’s much easier for us to 
deal with tangibles than with intangibles. 

The association has done a number of other things to create greater citizen in- 
terest and understanding in water resources proposals, but I would like to 
mention only three of the things specifically. First, we have established an 
alerting service to notify groups and interested individuals about important 
hearings and public meetings. This hearing today was the subject of our first 
alerting bulletin. Second, some 30 of our members have been organized into a 
speakers’ bureau, and have already given many talks before Kiwanians, Ro- 
tarians, Leagues of Women Voters, and other such groups throughout the basin. 
Third, in conjunction with the Water Research Foundation, a mobile exhibit 
dealing with the Delaware and past and present proposals for developing its 
water resources has been prepared. This has already been shown on several 
occasions, is now in the rotunda of the Capitol Building at Harrisburg, and will 
be shown in the other three State capitols. 

The association expects to begin moving on a second front recommended by 
the steering committee in the next 2 or 3 weeks. The Army Corps of Engineers 
proposes to hold several large public hearings in strategic towns and cities in 
the basin early next year, and the association hopes to cooperate with them in 
this effort to publicly explain the status of their studies and whatever recom- 
mendations they are prepared to make. As a corollary to this and its other 
activities, the association hopes, through its committees, to begin identifying and 
pulling together the various scientific, economic, legal, and other studies that 
have been made in the past that deal with the basin’s water resources. In short, 
we hope to pull together the vast amount of valuable data and information 
about the basin’s water resources that is now diffused throughout the basin and 
the country. 

I believe that this testimony can be summarized into two brief statements. 

1. Citizen interest and understanding are essential if water resources pro- 
posals and developments are not to founder. 

2. In the Water Resources Association of the Delaware River Basin, we 
hope we have created an instrument that will generate such citizen interest 
and understanding in proposals for developing the Delaware’s water re- 
sources that these proposals will not founder or die, at least not before their 
validity and necessity have been thoroughly aired before and by the resi- 
dents of the Delaware River Basin. 


Mr. Benstncer. We have that in mind, sir. 
Normally, I believe in a courtroom of this sort, I would just as soon 
prefer to do this standing up. 
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Senator Scorr. Certainly. 

Mr. Bensinger, are you going to talk about the Syracuse study ? 

Mr. Benstncer. No; I am not, sir. I think that is reserved for the 
foundation. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. Would you go ahead then? 

Mr. Bensrnecer. I night say in behalf of the last gentleman’s re- 
marks we would hope in the Delaware Basin that either we would 
avoid the necessity for the corrections they have done for Pittsburgh 
or to correct those which may already exist. 

Basically and informally, this is a discussion of a citizens’ organi- 
zation known as Water Resources Association of the Delaware River. 
We would like to make specifically three points. 

First, that to prevent any river basin organization or endeavor from 
failing we believe that it will require sustained and substantial citi- 
zens’ interest, information, and knowledge. 

Secondly, we would like to point out that we believe the citizens 
of the Delaware Basin have had that in mind and are readily aware 
of it by their organization of the association which I here represent 
and a number of the other associations which you may hear from this 
afternoon. 

Thirdly, I would like to comment briefly on this organization, what 
it has done and what it hopes to do. 

Basically, it is a nonprofit, impartial organization comprised of 
representatives, individuals, and groups of all of the four States which 
border on the Delaware River. It presently comprises approximately 
250 members, the members representing organizations, so that, in fact, 
it represents a great deal more people than are represented or indicated 
by its basic membership. 

Now, we do not propose to account here for the reasons why the 
Delaware River needs to be developed, why a basic sound develop- 
ment needs to be done. 

I would only like to point out to you some of the reasons why it is 
now so urgent that this development be done and be done on a bas- 
ically sensible basis. 

Prior to 1955—and some of this may have already been accounted 
this morning—there were 29 different studies made of the Delaware, 
the Schuykill, and some of the other basic rivers in Pennsylvania. 
All of these pretty much have failed in accomplishment. Of course, 
the most recent has been that of Incodel, and that I believe was dis- 
cussed this morning. 

It would be rather highly presumptuous of me and this organization 
to attempt to point out the reasons why these endeavors have failed in 
the past. Suffice it to say that in each and all of them there was not a 
basically well-informed citizens’ group. There was not substantial 
public grassroots support to our knowledge so that when any one gov- 
ernmental organization or State failed in its ability or in its purpose 
to carry this out there was no citizens’ group to put sufficient pressure 
on to do it. 

We believe and we believe that you gentlemen are already aware of 
the fact that when a citizens strong organization is well informed 
that the citizens basically will act decisively and properly. 

After the 1955 flood among many of the things which were accom- 
plished and some of which will be discussed later, a rather informal 
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steering group of citizens in the Delaware Basin from all four States 
met and had as their purpose one specific object, to find out what 
should be done to keep the public abreast of water resources proposals 
in the basin. 

After exploring the history of the previous surveys, the steering 
committee came up with three basic objectives: 

First, that there was a requirement that a group be formed which 
could bring together the divergent interests of competing groups; 

Second, that that group also should be in a position to distribute 
information of Federal, State, and private studies to the citizens as a 
whole; and 

Third, that that group form itself in some specific form so that 
they could exchange information, exchange views of citizens and other 
divergent groups up and down the length and breadth of the river. 

The steering committee did not stop at this. They formed a cor- 
poration incorporated under Pennsylvania laws which is the corpora- 
tion which I represent here. 

On May 22, 1959, at Washington’s Crossing in Pennsylvania, an 
initial organization meeting was held. At that meeting there were 
approximately 200 people representing almost that same number of 
groups. Initially the organization on its formation had 41 mem- 
bers—this was in May 1959—representing various and sundry groups. 

To show its growth it now has approximately 250 members repre- 
senting 250 groups. 

The association has a mailing list of 12,000 individuals. It has a 
hand in the interests of publishing various reports, including one 
entitled “Water for Your Ever-Expanding Needs”; second, “A Brief 
Report on the Syracuse Study”; “Water for Recreation: Today and 
Tomorrow.” 

These as the next speaker will point out to you were actually pub- 
lished by the Water Research Foundation. They, however, have been 
cosponsored by the Water Resources Association. 

In the 5 months that the organization has been in action, it has 
in addition to what I have already pointed out, appointed approxi- 
mately 10 committees which range in scope and coverage from recrea- 
tion and sport activities, wildlife and fishing, to water as an indus- 
trial and commercial use including such things as flood control. 

Your association for the present time is studying the Syracuse 
report. It is disseminating to its mailing list and many others the 
analysis of the reports which have been prepared by the foundation. 

In addition to that, the association has formed an alerting service 
of such hearings as this. It has formed a speakers bureau. It has 
created a large exhibit which is currently located in the rotunda of 
the Pennsylvania State Capitol and will be moved to the various 
other State capitols involved. 

The association hopes in the relatively near future to also serve 
as a sounding board, as a creator of opportunity for the Corps of 
Engineers to hold hearings as perhaps the cosponsor of such hearings 
in different areas on the river. 

Basically and in summary we believe that the testimony perhaps 
could resolve itself to this: 

No. 1. Citizen interests and understanding are essential if water 
resources, proposals, and developments are not to founder. 
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No. 2. In the Water Resources Association of the Delaware River 
Basin, we hope we have created an instrument that will, in itself and 
in the association which it represents, be able to disseminate to the 
vast number of people who are interested the results of various studies 
being made both on the governmental and nongovernmental level and 
to assure perhaps that any policy which is developed will not founder 
and die because of any lack of public interest or information or 
knowledge of the subject. 

I have here also a copy of the publications which we have finished. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much. 

Senator CriarK. I think we ought to say for the record this kind 
of organization it seems to me and I suggest it probably does to my 
colleague, to be an extremely helpful kind of group in promoting 
public knowledge and information on these important matters. I for 
one am very grateful to Mr. Bensinger for having been willing to 
undertake the active presidency of the group. I see nothing but good 
coming out of it. 

Senator Hart. Is Mr. Hopkinson here? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD HOPKINSON, JR., PRESIDENT, WATER 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION, DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 









































Mr. Hopkinson. Mr. Chairman and Senator Clark, the Water Re- 
search Foundation for the Delaware River Basin is a privately 
financed, nonprofit corporation established to serve as the agency to 
develop interstate public and business cooperation in solving the 
continuing problems of the use and administration of the physical 
structures to be built in the basin. The foundation has been instru- 
mental in the organization of the Water Resources Association, a 
grouping of citizens and civic associations to bring about public under- 
standing of the questions that must be solved to effectuate the planned 
programs. 

It was granted $131,000 by the Ford Foundation for a 2-year, gov- 
ernmental administration study of the Delaware River Basin, which 
was conducted by a research team at the Maxwell Graduate School 
of Citizenship and Public Administration at Syracuse University. 

The Water Research Foundation is also taking the lead in creating [ 
a study of land-use laws which affect the reservation of land for 
future use for reservoir sites in the four States. There are a limited 
number of possible reservoir sites which can also be adapted to meet 
the growing recreational problems of the region. They will disappear 
under industrial and suburban growth, however, unless they are pre- 
served for public development. 

The Syracuse study was completed on September 1 of this year, 
and I am happy to present a copy of the full text of the report to 
your committee. I might interpolate that it is about 600 pages long 
and in mimeographed form. It is being printed by Syracuse Uni- 
versity for later distribution, but we have a very limited supply of 
copies which can be made available to those who are particularly 
interested in the subject matter. 

We will also supply to you a larger number of copies of a brief 
report which was prepared by the Research Foundation for more gen- 
eral distribution. The Syracuse report contains a great deal of source 
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material which is of interest and value only to such groups as may 
be making a real study of the experience in other parts of the country. 

The basic recommendation of the study is for a central agency with 
the necessary powers to give unified administration to the basin water 
resources. 

The Syracuse group recommended that this be done in two steps: 
First a transitional agency created by Federal law with State par- 
ticipation; ultimately, succeeding this first agency, a commission 
created by interstate-Federal compact. 

The Syracuse recommendation was based on a belief that a Federal 
agency could be obtained more quickly than a compact agency, that 
in the early years of the agency the main financial source would be 
Federal appropriations, and that it was important to recognize the 
broad Federal interest in water resources. 

The directors of the Water Research Foundation had met frequent- 
ly durmg the research years and were familiar with the unfolding 
problems of governmental administration for water, as well as the 
nature of the four States involved in the Delaware Basin. They 
agreed with the Syracuse recommendation for a central agency to 
give unified administration to water resources. But they felt that 
two steps to acquire such administration were unnecessary. The di- 
rectors of the foundation recommended to the Governors of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, and the mayors of 
Philadelphia and New York City that they appoint a committee to 
draft an interstate-Federal compact. 

This would omit the first stage of the Syracuse recommendation 
and move directly toward the ultimate agency for water resources 
administration of the Delaware River Basin. It was the feeling of 
the foundation’s directors that the legislatures of the four States were 
accustomed to interstate compacts, and that an agreeable compact 
could be reached as quickly as a Federal law with State participation. 
They also recognized that there were large areas of water administra- 
tion in which powers reserved to the States could only be granted to 
the agency by State action, 

On September 30, the Governors and mayors named their repre- 
sentatives on the advisory committee as a drafting committee, and re- 
quested President Eisenhower to appoint a Federal member. 

Meeting on October 15, the members of Incodel (the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin) endorsed the recommenda- 
tion for a unified adniinistrative agency created by interstate-Federal 
compact, and named a committee to consult in the drafting process. 
This is, of course, in cooperation of the advisory committee of the 
Governors and mayors. 

Research is now being done on an interstate-Federal compact. A 
draft will soon be ready for consideration by the chief executives and 
legislatures of the Federal and State governments, and the interested 
municipalities. 

The Water Research Foundation urges the Members of Congress to 
give consideration to the interstate- Federal compact when it is drafted 
and submitted to them. 

Thank you. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Hopkinson, first I would say long before arriving 
in Detroit I was familiar with this Syracuse study. 
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Mr. Horxrnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hart. I have been partly brainwashed. My administra- 
tive assistant is a distinguished graduate of the Maxwell School. 
Then, on the plane coming down I had a chance to read the summary 
report, and I wonder if you would permit me to raise one point. 

ou suggest that the transition steps be shortened, specifically that 
the first stage of the Syracuse recommendation be telescoped. I re- 
membered and I checked as you were testifying the reasons that the 
Syracuse study advanced this support of ‘the three-stage progress. 
Specifically they suggest that the Federal agency, by Federal law with 
State participation, as the first step desirable because Federal legisla- 
tion appears to be faster than the speed of legislation which would be 
required for negotiation ratifying the compact. 

I know averages are very unreliable things. They make the point 
that for 19 successful compacts around the country it has required an 
average of almost 9 years to bring them into being and they, second, 
make the point that since in the early years the Federal Government is 
likely to be the principal financial support for the development pro- 
gram here it is more likely that Congress would be willing to vote 
money for a Federal agency rather than a non-Federal. 

The third point is they simply underscore the point that it is im- 
possible as well as undesirable to avoid broad Federal action on water 
resources, and there is much precedent for this. On the other hand, 
the States traditionally retain some control, such as quality control. 
And these later things will grow in years ahead, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a tradition which can move more quickly. 

I take it notwithstanding these three reasons you nonetheless feel it 
would be better to skip it. 

Mr. Hoprxrns. Yes, sir, and I would be very glad to take this op- 
portunity to elaborate a little bit on the prepared remarks that I made. 

The four States involved in this area have been familiar with the 
problem of interstate compacts. In fact, there are a number of inter- 
state compacts now in effect between one or more of them. An inter- 
state compact regarding the Delaware River and the source of supply 
for the city of New York was passed by three of the States some 2 
years ago and by one of the houses of the Pennsylvania Legislature but 
failed in the Pennsylvania Senate. 

The representatives of the four States participated in this decision, 
and they believe with the past experience of negotiations between 
the States and facing up to the problems of the Delaware, as distin- 

ished perhaps from some of the different problems in the Western 
States where irrigation and electric power perhaps were of greater 
importance than they are here, where flood control and water supply 
are the primary considerations—also, to be fully effective for many of 
the things which we feel such an agency should be equipped to do the 
power now rests in the States and unless the States grant that power 
to the agency it cannot be exercised. 

We feel that the pressure is on the State to agree upon an effective 
agency which will serve all the purposes that a Federal agency could 
and more. We do recognize that there must and should be Federal 
representation on the administering agency, that the initial work, as 
referred to in our prepared statement, which are primarily for non- 
revenue-producing projects, such as navigation and flood control or 
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rovinces within the field of the Federal Government will have to be 
argely supported as they have been in other parts of the country by 
Federal funds. But there are related activities which can be vitally 
important to all the four States and where the representatives of the 
States feel we have such a common interest that the States can agree 
on a method of procedure. 

Senator Scorr. Thanks very much. 

Mr. Horxtnson. Thank you, sir, for the opportunity. 

Senator Scorr. I regret that I stepped out to answer a phone call, 
but I have read your statement. I am glad we have this plan now 
formally before us in the record. I like what I have heard about it. 

I take it you, as one of our most eminent members involved well 
recall the fact that it was, in fact, negotiations for an interstate com- 
pact between Pennsylvania and New Jersey which led to the transition 
from the Articles of Confederation to the Constitution of the United 
States. So they are not new to our States. : 

Mr. Horpxrnson. I had not recalled that, sir. Thank you. 

Senator Harr. I would venture on that point that even back then 
there was a problem with respect to the distribution of this water. We 
still have not gotten that settled. 

Senator Scorr. The oldest controversy in America is the fight be- 
tween Maryland and Virginia over oysters. 

Mr. Hopxrnson. I think all the States recognize now to a greater 
degree than they did before that if they are going to get the water 
they need in the foreseeable future, there has to be more water stored 
and made available. To get that effective they have to cooperate. 

Senator Ciarx. Mr. Hopkinson, do not go away, please. I want 
to make a few observations, if I may, and I would like you, within the 
limits of your well-known modesty, to tell me whether you agree with 
me and if not, why. 

In the first place there are a lot of Senators on this committee who 
presumably with their staffs will read this record, and I think they 
ought to know a little bit more about you than appears in the printed 
word. 

Mr. Edward Hopkinson was the first chairman of the revivified 
City Planning Commission of the City of Philadelphia. He came to 
that job appointed by my predecessor, who was not of my political 
party, and he really started long-range planning for Philadelphia. 
He served for all 4 years as chairman of the planning commission 
when I was mayor, and I am happy to have another opportunity to pay 
my tribute to his nonpartisan and intelligent and very able efforts in 
making planning in Philadelphia a living and vital thing. 

Mr. Hopkinson was a distinguished member of the bar before he 
went into the banking business. He has for years been the senior 
partner of Driscoll & Co. which has been closely affiliated in the past 
with J. P. Morgan Co. in New York. 

He has been an expert witness in many a utility case where his tes- 
timony has been of great value. I do not think there would be a 
Water Resources Foundation today if it had not been for the efforts 
of Mr. Hopkinson. Certainly he was primarily responsible for 
raising a not-inconsiderable amount of money which was essential to 
get this show on the road. 
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I do not think Mr. Bensinger’s organization would now be in exist- 
ence if it had not been for the cooperation which Mr. Hopkinson 
gave his agency in getting started. 

Having said all that, Mr. Hopkinson, and not in order to disarm 
rou, I 
, Senator Scorr. You may be assured of that, Mr. Hopkinson. 

Senator CiarK. I would like to make this observation: that you 
have very wisely felt that it was most important to have the larger 
corporate and business interests along the Delaware take an active 
participation in the preparation of long-range plans for this develop- 
ment and that you have been assiduous and successful in your efforts 
to bring those corporations into this joint cooperative effort. 

I think I am right in saying, and this is the key thing I want you 
to comment on, that you and those people whom you represent have 
been concerned about the possibility of Federal agencies taking over 
in this basin, at least in part, because you all very sincerely believe 
and I honor your belief, that this is a private power State and that 
if we had a Federal agency in charge of the show there would be 
problems in the Congress and in the executive arm of the Government, 
too, with respect to the preference clause in connection with the sale 
of electric power, that the sale of electric power along the Delaware 
may well be one of the principal sources of income for an agen¢y which 
is going to seek this overall control of water resources, and that you 
and your associates felt it was important to have that money available 
without what from your point of view seemed to be the unfortunate 
aspects of a preference clause and that that was one of the real reasons 
why you felt this first step might well be omitted. 

I honor you for your judgment. I wonder if I had not stated it 
correctly. 
‘ a Horxinson. I think you have not stated it incorrectly but not 
ully. 

Senator Clark. Would you amplify it? 

Mr. Hopkinson. The preference clause as we understand it and as 
advised by counsel, means that any power that is available, and it is 
not a significant part compared to the power requirements of the area, 
as it might have been in some of the areas of power scarcity, would 
have to : sold at cost under the Federal preference clause as so far 
interpreted and developed in the laws where it applies. 

One of the things that interests not only the power companies, if 
you please, regarding the preference clause, so as not to start a what 
they regard as unfair competition in the area, isa very real interest on 
the part of the conservationists and the water supply people and the 
recreation people that there should be some money produced from this 
falling water or power, whichever way it is sold, that can be used 
for the public purposes in which they are interested, which money 
would not be available except out of tax money for Federal or State 
or otherwise. So we have a combination of both groups who are inter- 
ested in having power as a source of money to the agency. 

Regarding the financial support of the research foundation, we felt 
while we did not want any one corporation or group of corporations 
to have by reason of their financial support what looked at least ike a 
voice in its administration—we did feel that the people who were 
fully familiar with the problem of water looking at its long range as 
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we have to, were relatively new. The support for 1958-59—that is 
1958 just starting toward the end of the year—has come I think from 
about 45 or 50 corporations. We have raised altogether about $115,000 
or $120,000. 

No one corporation has given over $15,000 and for 1960 when this 
problem and what is being done about it is better known, we expect 
to very much broaden the base of financial contribution. 

While we have assumed the initial expense of getting Mr. Bensinger’s 
water resources association off the ground, we hoped that after they 
have gotten off the ground they will be entirely independent so that 
their views will be purely the views of the interested citizens, groups, 
who are representing them and not in any way controlled by the re- 
search foundation. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hart. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. John H. Reiners, Jr., chairman of the board of - 
the Delaware Valley Council. Is Mr. Reiners here? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK BODON, SECRETARY, DELAWARE VALLEY 
COUNCIL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Bopon. Mr. Chairman, Jack Reiners unfortunately could not 
be here—something of a very emergency nature came up and he asked 
that I present the testimony here. I am Frank Bodon, the secretary 
of the council. 

I would like to just put the testimony into the record, sir, if I may, 
along with one of the booklets that we have published on water re- 
sources and distributed in the Delaware Valley. 

Senator Scotr. Mr. Bodon, the committee will receive the state- 
ment of Mr. Reiners and the booklet for the record, and thank you for 
making them available to us. We are sorry Mr. Reiners, who Sen- 
ator Clark and I knew very well, is unable to be present. 

Mr. Bopon. Iam sorry too, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. REINERS, JR., EsQ., CHAIRMAN OF BOARD, DELAWARE 
VALLEY COUNCIL 


I am John H. Reiners, Jr., chairman of the board of Deleware Valley Council 
and am testifying here today on behalf of the council and its water resources 
committee. Delaware Valley Council is a nonprofit organization dedicated to 
the economic development of the tristate 14-county Delaware Valley area em- 
bracing sections of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, located on the 
lower Delaware River. 

Most of the work that the council has been doing in the water resources field 
has been on an overall areawide basis but I do understand that this hearing is 
confined to the State of Pennsylvania aspects. 

The council’s water resources committee has been a watchdog of the area’s 
and Pennsylvania’s water resources since its inception in 1952. During this 
period of time the committee has studied all major recommendations and pro- 
posals by governmental and other groups for water supply, water quality, and 
other related phases of water resources development and has commented either 
formally or informally upon them. 

The committee is one of a number of citizen volunteer committees which form 
the basic framework of the council’s organization. It is composed of govern- 
mental representatives in the water resources field, sanitary engineers, chemists, 
hydrologists, and other water experts in addition to lawyers, and lay people 
generally interested in the water resources problem. 
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The council’s water resources committee in 1958 published a copyrighted 
booklet entitled ‘““What’s Needed to Balance Your Supply and Demand of Water,” 
which was distributed throughout the Delaware Valley. The basic idea in 
publishing the booklet is to tell the story of how important water is to the 
Delaware Valley and what steps can be taken to preserve and develop this 
valuable resource. A copy of this booklet is attached herewith and marked 
“Exhibit A.” 

The council’s water resources committee has followed with close interest the 
Corps of Engineers “Comprehensive Study of the Delaware River Basin” and 
many of its members have attended most or all of the coordinating committee 
meetings. We are encouraged by the report and the wealth of data it will 
bring to us. Presently the committee is keeping abreast of the report so that 
at a later date it can comment on the findings. We hope in some way to 
interpret the report to our members and the public. 

The water resources committee is also in the process of analyzing the study 
of governmental organization for the water resources of the Delaware River 
Basin recently published by the Maxwell Graduate School of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

In this regard, although I do not presume to assume the prerogatives of our 
water resources committee and the subcommittee that is analyzing the gov- 
ernmental study, nevertheless the Delaware Valley Council over the years has 
recommended in the interest of the area and its citizens that every effort be 
made to complete a compact among the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. 

We recognize that the interstate compact method of solving the water re- 
sources problem is probably slow and difficult but we believe that if it can be 
made effective it will receive more widespread public support than the: imposi- 
tion of Federal legislation. I therefore am led to believe that the subcommittee 
which is presently studying the Syracuse governmental report will recommend 
that the formation of a compact be made with all reasonable speed in order to 
eliminate the necessity for a Federal agency as a transitional step in water 
resources administration. 

Please feel free to call on Delaware Valley Council if the committee feels 
that we can be useful in any way. 


WHAT’s NEEDED To BALANCE OvUR SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF WATER? 


FOREW ORD 


This booklet is designed to tell a story of how important water is to our area, 
and what you should do to preserve and develop this resource. 

This story will be told by “Benny the Beaver,” nature’s first conservationist. 

What’s needed to balance our supply and demand of water? 

The daily water requirements per capita for the United States for all uses 
stand today at approximately 1,200 gallons per person. Estimates of future 
needs are even greater and may reach 2,400 gallons per day per person. The 
only solution to this problem is to conserve and further develop our water 
resources. 
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Domestic Use 





Each of us in our home uses about 100 gallons of 
water a day. This man is probably using 20 gallons 






for his shower. 







it takes 5 gallons to wash your face if the faucet is 











allowed to run, 26 gallons to wash an average 
load in the washing machine and 8 gallons to 


flush away domestic wastes. 


To bathe the baby may take 5 gallons of water; 
preparing his food and washing his clothes takes #% 


much more. 


* Avtomatic washing machines and dish washers add 


considerably to household water requirements as 


do lawn sprinklers and backyard swimming pools. 
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Industrial Use 


To generate a 
kilowatt-hour of * 
electricity 






To refine a 
barrel df crude oil 


To produce a ton © 
of steel ; 


Despite these large demands, modern operating proctice and equipment design 
have done much to reduce water requirements in industry. This, coupled with 
highly efficient treatment of wastes, returns to the stream, improved in quality 
and ready for reuse by others, all but about 4% of industrial water. 


Recreational Use 


Recreational requirements for clean water have increased tremendously in 


recent years. Increased leisure, coupled with easier access to lakes and 


streams, has enabled more people to enjoy swimming, fishing, and boating. 
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WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT THIS 


—— FIRST: Conserve 


Support whenever possible those agencies and groups which adhere 
to good conservation practices. 


Among others, these procedures include: 


Construction of dams and reservoirs for storage 


of surface water. 


Control of erosion by contour and strip farming 
and the prevention of excess run-off by other 


opproved land practices and treatment. 


Prevention of pollution of water supplies and 
rehabilitation of streams by modern methods. 


Adoption of more efficient treatment and re-use 
of water by industry. 


——_» NEXT: Develop 


Also support those agencies and groups which: 


Study new and better ways of developing our 


water resources, including, 
conyersion of seawater into fresh water, 


and inducement of rainfall by cloud seed- 
ing (experimental stage). 


Advocate development of well flelds in suitable 
woter-bearing formations. 


Adhere to the practice of artificial recharge of 
water-bearing formations with surface water. 
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FINALLY: Take Action 


Actively support the work of such groups as regional study and 
planning organizations, economic and area development councils, 
service and women's clubs, watershed associations, parent teacher 


associations, chambers of commerce, that: 
















Provide up-to-date information to businessmen 
and public-spirited citizens on the current water 
situation. 


Stimulate and support studies to obtain the facts 
on water supplies and needs in your area. 


Work for odequate State or interstate standards 
and regulations affecting water purity and allo- 
cation. 


Encourage continued recognition of the water 
problem by local and state governments and the 
Federal Government. 
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Senator Scorr. Mr. John H. Murdoch, Jr., president, Pennsyl- 
vania Water Works Association of Wynnewood, Pa. Do you have a 
statement for the committee ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. MURDOCH, JR., PRESIDENT, PENNSYL- 
VANIA WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION, WYNNEWOOD 


Mr. Murpocn. We have no statement. I will testify and make a 
very brief statement. 

Senator Scorr. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Murpocn. I am not going to keep you very long. 

Senator Scotr. Go ahead, Mr. Murdoch. 

Mr. Murpocn. In the first place, this Pennsylvania Water Works 
Association is an organization composed of the privately owned water 
companies in Pennsylvania. We do not represent the municipal sys- 
tems. 

However, in about 45 years of working with water companies and 
waterworks I have become fairly well acquainted with the thinking 
of waterworks men in both publicly and privately owned systems. 

So I would prefer, if you will permit me, Senator, to make a state- 
ment of my opinion of what the waterworks industry feels. 

When I speak of waterworks industry, I mean the public water sup- 
ply agencies, no matter who owns them—the agencies that supply 
water in the various communities of our State. 

I believe that it is very difficult to get any accurate figures on the 
use of water in public water supplies because there are so many hun- 
dreds of supplies even in Pennsylvania and so many diverse ways of 
keeping records, that to get an overall picture of the use is a practical 
impossibility. However, from a sampling of a number of systems, 
using the figures for 1949 and comparing the figures of 1949 and 1958, 
I discover that the increase in population served by public water sup- 
ply agencies, has been about 35 percent in that 10-year period... The 
increase in the number of customers is a few percentage points lower— 
about 31 percent. The increase in the demands for water on those 
systems has been something in the order of 25 to 30 percent over the 
10-year period. 

So that I think it is safe to assume and ask you gentlemen to as- 
sume that there is a growing demand for water in Pennsylvania. 

1 think that in some sections of our State an area development is 
probably required. I am inclined—while I do not know the Dela- 
ware Basin intimately enough to express any opinions on the evidence 
that has been given here today—I am inclined to think that the Dela- 
ware Basin is an area in which an area development is required. 

I think that the same thing is probably true in western Pennsyl- 
yania where I am more intimately acquainted. I think that with the 
increasing demands for water for public water supplies that there will 
be a growing need for impoundment of stormwater, floodwater, what 
have you, and that one logical development in that program of im- 
poundment would be the creation of multiple-purpose dams. 

I believe that when multiple-purpose dams are built that the local 
water supply agencies should bear their share of the cost. If they 
buy water, or if water is made available to them through the multiple- 
purpose reservoir, the portion of the capital and operating costs of 
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that project which is equitably assignable to public water supply 
should be known by the water-supply industry. 

However, I do not believe that Pennsylvania, the Federal Govern- 
ment, or whoever, should follow the pattern that has been suggested 
in some of our neighboring States of selling all the water on the basis 
of charging into the cost all the purposes for which a multiple-purpose 
dam is built. Flood control should certainly not be paid for by the 
local communities merely through the sale of water. Navigation 
should certainly not be charged against water customers. Recrea- 
tional use should not be charged. ‘The amount of water required to 
be released to augment streamflow beyond the low flow of the stream 
is certainly not a charge which should be made against the customers 
of water supply agencies. 

Also, I believe that it would be a mistake for any regional develop- 
ment to be so organized with such rules or laws that the various local 
agencies did not have a free economic choice as to their source of 
supply. 

1 know one development was suggested in one State where the 
State proposed to develop a source of supply for the State and by 
statute forbid any local agency developing their own supply. 

Many of them had running right through their communities per- 
fectly fine rivers; but if this statute had been adopted, they would 
not have been allowed to develop that and would have had to pay 
much more for their water to go to the State for it. 

This is what I am going to say now is very distinctly my own 
opinion. I believe that the State agencies should control all diversions 
from a stream except for what the old common law lawyers called 
natural riparian rights, that is, the right of a riparian owner to use 
water for strictly domestic purposes and for watering his cattle. 
Anything other than that is an artificial riparian use. I believe that 
ihe State, as the owner of the stream, not of the water, but the owner 
of the stream, should control all diversions except this natural riparian 
(liversion. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much, sir. 

My silence with respect to your humility to siphon off water must 
not be construed as agreeing. 

Senator CLrark. Mr. Chairman, could I make a very brief statement 
for the record. p 

Senator Scorr. By all means, Senator. 

Senator Ciark. | regret very much that I am going to have to go 
for another appointment. Could I make two very brief points? 

First, recognizing how tremendously helpful all the testimony 
taken today will be to the committee, I would like to supply just two 
minor points of emphasis. First, for obvious reasons there is no testi- 
mony today from the Corps of Engineers, although the colonel repre- 
senting the Army Engineers is here as an observer. That report which 
is really the heart of all of the Delaware River Basin planning will 
be available next May. In the meanwhile, however, I think the 
record should note that the Engineers have made public some of their 
tentative recommendations although not their cost figures, and they 
call, as I recall it—correct me, Colonel, if I am wrong—for construc- 
tion of some 24 separate reservoirs along the Delaware and its tribu- 
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taries of which I believe six are thought to be primarily Federal 
responsibility and the others primarily State or local responsibility, 

The whole framework of the Syracuse report and the specific organi- 
zations and the t testimony of the State and everybody else is ‘Duilt 
around that engineer’s report. I hope my colleagues on the committee 
when they come to read this record will appreciate that even though 
there is no testimony directly on that report it is the basis of the whole 
thing. 

Is that about right, Colonel ? 


COMMENTS OF COL. TRUMAN H. SETLIFFE, DISTRICT ENGINEER, 
PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT, U.S. ARMY, CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Colonel Seruirre. Yes,sir. The report, as we see it now, will provide 
for six reservoirs for which we foresee Federal participation. It will 
provide for further Federal partic Ip ition in expansion of two existing 
reservoirs, Prompton and Bear Creek. In addition there are il 
projects we choose now to call major projects which will be non- 
Federal. So we have the 11 plus 6 plus the 2 as being the major 
projects. 

We foresee approximately 53 projects required in the overall to be 
under Public Laws 685 and 566. 

That, in summary, is the plan which we are trying to wrap up now. 

Senator Crark. Colonel, would you mind giving your name for the 
stenographer ¢ 

Colonel Seruirre. My name is T. H. Setliffe. Iam district engineer 
of the Philadelphia district. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Of course, the colonel’s figures are accurate and mine were not. So 
the committee will take the colonel’s statement and figures. 

The other point I want to make was that most of this hearing today 
concerned itself with the Delaware which is more or less inevitable in 
view of the fact that the planning is further ahead. 

Mr. Schmidt has given us a very fine résumé of problems along the 
Allegheny and Monongahela. No one said anything about the for- 
gotten sister, the Susquehanna, except Secretary Goddard did bri ing 
itin. The fact the Sus squehanna is not mentioned does not mean it does 
not. need attention. 

I would like my colleague from the committee to note when they 
come to read the record that the Susquehanna, while lagging a little 
behind, nonetheless has its own problem and its own requirements and 
need. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you again for permitting me to sit 
with you and express my regret at having to leave. 

Senator Scorr. Senator, we are not only delighted to have you but 
because of your very special knowledge of this w hole problem, not only 
as mayor but through your years of concern with it, everything you 
have said has been most helpful and I am glad it is in the record. 

Senator Harr. Before you leave I was sorely tempted to make what 
would be clearly a partisan remark when Mayor Dilworth was here. 
My conscience will not leave me at ease if I do not direct it at least to 
Senator Clark. 
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They talk about the Pittsburgh renaissance. I lived a lot closer to 
Philadelphia than Pittsburgh. I can see what my eyes tell me. 
When they talk about renaissance around here I think the municipal 
leadership i in the last few years has done a titanic job. I want to say 
so in public. 

Senator Scorr. I am glad Senator Hart has seen fit to make this 
statement, with which no reasonable man will disagree. The only 
question goes as to how far back. I am glad Senator Clark’s prede- 
cessor, a very wise and able mayor, had the judgment to appoint Mr. 
Edward Hopkinson to go into much of this planning. 

Senator Harr, You see the hazard of opening the subject. I have 
very definite notions about where I begin my renaissance. 

Senator Crarx. Since Senator Scott and I represent the entire 
Commonwealth, I do not want Mr. Schmidt to go back to Pittsburgh 
thinking that we are derogating the efforts of Governor Lawrence 
when he was mayor of that fine city. 

Senator Scorr. This could go on indefinitely but we better cut it 
off right there. 

The next witness is Mr. Robert G. Struble, assistant executive vice 
president of the Brandywine Valley Association of West Chester, Pa. 

Mr. Struble, we have your statement and it will be received in the 
record. It is a very full and itemized statement, and there are 14 
sections to it. As I say, you may either read the statement, or submit 
it and comment on it as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT G. STRUBLE, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, BRANDYWINE VALLEY ASSOCIATION, FARMERS AND 
MECHANICS BUILDING, WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Mr. Srrusie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that you lay the statement 
aside and that I use some charts and maps to digest it briefly for 
you with your permission. 

Senator Scorr. Yes, we will be glad to have that, and your state- 
ment, will be printed in full in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF BRANDYWINE VALLEY ASSOCIATION 
I. PURPOSE OF THIS REPORT 


This report is being preserrted to the Senate Select Committee on Natural 
Water Resources in the belief that the principles involved, the procedures 
followed, the results obtained, and the plans being formulated in a small water- 
shed organization may find invaluable application in thousands of other small 
watersheds and could constitute an integral part of water resources planning in 
larger river basins and in a national program of developing the country’s water 
resources, 

II. ORGANIZATION 


The Brandywine Valley Association is a private, nonpolitical, locally financed, 
educational organization devoted to restoring, conserving, and improving all of 
the natural resources in the Brandywine Valley. It was incorporated in Penn- 
sylvania in 1945 and maintains offices in West Chester, Pa., and Wilmington, 
Del. It is essentially an interstate organization, operating on a watershed 
basis, rather than State or county. The association has 1,500 members. They 
represent almost every possible interest in resource development. The members 
are well distributed over the entire watershed, 
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III. GEOGRAPHIC AREA 


The Brandywine Valley is defined as the 330 square mile drainage area of 
the Brandywine Creek and Brandywine River in southeastern Pennsylvania 
and northern Delaware. Three hundred square miles of this area lie in Chester 
County, Pa., and 30 square miles in New Castle County, Del., with very small 
portions of the upper drainage areas in Lancaster County, Pa., and Delaware 
County, Pa. The Brandywine Creek rises in the Welsh Mountains at the border 
of Lancaster and Chester Counties and drops several hundred feet in its travel 
of over 40 miles to tidewater in Wilmington, Del., where it becomes the Brandy- 
wine River and flows as a tidewater stream for approximately 2 miles. There 
it joins the Christina about a mile before they empty into the Delaware River. 


IV. POPULATION 


Based on the U.S. Bureau of Census report, the population of the Brandywine 
Valley was calculated at approximately 200.000 in 1945 and estimates indicate 
a current population of approximately 280,000 and if a present rate of increase 
in population continues, this population would increase roughly 90,000 in the next 
10-year period. These figures and estimates apply to the Brandywine Valley 
itself. Upper New Castle County, through which the lower Brandywine flows, is 
reported to be the second most rapid population increasing area in the country. 
This area, although not necessarily in the Brandywine Valley, might logically 
be assumed to be the service area insofar as water supplies are concerned. 

The centers of high-density population are Wilmington and vicinity in Delaware 
and Coatesville, West Chester, and Downingtown in Chester County, with a 
rapidly increasing suburbia and industrial area along Route 30, east and west 
of Coatesville and Downingtown. 


V. AREA ACTIVITIES 


The largest concentration of industrial and business activities are in Wilming- 
ton and suburbs, where in addition to municipal water supplies, the paper, textile, 
and chemical industries utilize directly the waters from the Brandywine Creek. 
At Coatesville, Pa., located on the west branch of the Brandywine, is the large 
Lukens Steel Co., now in the process of a $30 million expansion program. Satel- 
lite activities also exist in and around Coatesville. At Downingtown are located 
four paper companies and many other light manufacturing activities with also 
several smaller paper companies located at other areas, the larger one being at 
Modena, just outside of Coatesville. 

West Chester, Pa., is the home of several light manufacturing activities, in- 
cluding a pharmaceutical plant, and is the locale of the West Chester State 
Teachers College. West Chester is the seat of a very extensive mushroom in- 
dustry as is Kennett Square, just out of the drainage area. Many of the indus- 
tries located on the Brandywine started there due to the availability, in earlier 
days, of adequate waterpower. Now, for the most part, the waters of the 
Brandywine are used for process water or cooling water rather than for direct 
waterpower. There is no hydroelectric power involved. 

Despite the rather extensive manufacturing and business activities in the 
valley, the area is still very important agriculturally, as indicated in the follow- 
ing table showing the farm income for Chester County. 


I ar oe Sarat acer ac ocean eres ee a ea wee et ee $22, 611, 202 
aa eres a ein ne ene hee ke SM CEO FSS 31, 107, 184 
hese teheiesikin iii tentmahich btdenig dab tas dee sheik hig ah toe tbbetk a eekbeg ook 44, 351, 000 


This chart also reflects the increase in annual income from farm products due 
to the application of conservation practices resulting from the educational pro- 
gram of the association and others. 

One large agriculture activity is the Buck and Doe Run Valley Farms of 
13,000 acres, a well-managed pasture or ranch. 


VI. BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The work of the Brandywine Valley Association has been predicated on the 
following basic principles. 

(a) The belief that a watershed is a logical unit on which to pursue the con- 
servation of natural resources because the people in the watershed have more in 
common than in most politically bounded units. 
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(b) It is the responsibility of the local people to conduct the study of their 
own problems, to initiate and prosecute the program for their solution. 

(c) The association should not compete with or duplicate the work of existing 
organizations, should inform the people of the availability of the services of 
these organizations and form new ones only when an urgent need exists. 

(d) The local people, while maintaining jurisdiction and control over local 
activities, should secure the assistance of local, State, and Federal agencies in 
studying and in solving their natural resource problems. 

(e) Work should be done simultaneously on all natural resources and all prob- 
lems in a well-balanced, coordinated, comprehensive program. 

(f) A program should be developed to provide the maximum benefit for all in- 
terests in the watershed and the cost thereof should be borne largely by the local 
people and in proportion to the benefits received. 

It has been our observation that those organizations who have adhered most 
closely to these basic principles are the ones that have accomplished the 
most. 

VII. ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Among the accomplishments of the Brandywine Valley Association since its. 
incorporation in 1945 may be listed the following: 


A. Soils 


At the start of the association’s work an active soil conservation district 
existed in New Castle County, Del. The association was instrumental in getting 
one organized for Chester County, Pa., has cooperated with both of them and 
served, in a fashion, as the advertising or promotional unit of those districts. 
The result, for example, is measured by the fact that Chester County Soil Con- 
servation District has over 1,800 cooperators at the present time. This means 
that 1,800 farmers in Chester County have complete farm plans with the district 
and a comparable number in New Castle County. In addition to this, many 
other farms are put under conservation practices through independent action 
or with the help of the Agricultural Extension Service and other organizations. 
Farm plans include such items as liming, fertilizing, contour striping, diversion 
terraces, drainage, farm ponds, reforestation, pasture improvement, wildlife 
borders, stream bank erosion control, forest management, etc. One result 
of the application of these conservation practices is the great reduction in runoff 
after heavy rains and about a 40-percent reduction in the silt discharge. 


B. Forests 


About 17 percent of the area of the Brandywine Valley is in forests, mostly 
farm woodlots, and most of them are now under better forest management prac- 
tices. In addition to that, approximately 4 million trees have been planted in 
reforestation projects. 


C. Wildlife and game 


The establishment of some 20 miles of multiflora rose living fence and many 
hundreds of acres of woodland borders have been effective in increasing wild- 
life and game. 


D. Pollution 


The condition of the Brandywine at the time of the formation of the associa- 
tion is indicated by the title of one of its talks, “The Brandywine—A Stream 
or Sewer.” Now, sewage plants have been installed for handling about 94 per- 
cent of sewage wastes in the valley and waste disposal equipment has been 
established for handling about 95 percent of the industrial wastes. The largest 
single waste disposal unit is the $18 million Wilmington sewage treatment plant, 
which, together with four large sewers in Wilmington and a net work over the 
northern part of New Castle County, collects and treats practically all the 
sewage and industrial wastes in this area. 


E. Garbage and rubbish 

Rubbish and garbage dumps along the highways and streams were common- 
place many years ago. Now most of this refuse is adequately handled by 
garbage disposal plants or by sanitary landfills, such as those established at 


Coatesville, Unionville, East Whiteland, and West Chester, Pa., and at Wil- 
mington, Del. 


48186—60—pt. 8——-8 
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F. Fishing and recreation 

As a result of the reduction in pollution, good fishing has been restored 
to most parts of the stream and in addition thereto over 250 farm ponds have 
been built in the valley, providing recreation in the form of fishing, boating, 
swimming, etc. 


G. Education 

In addition to establishing various type of conservation contests, providing 
conservation illustrated talks and motion pictures for schools, service organiza- 
tions and others, the association was instrumental in starting several conserva- 
tion workshops for teachers, by which teachers could be equipped for conservation 
education in their local schools. 


VIII WATER RESOURCES STUDY 


While progress was being made in all the above-mentioned fields, others sud- 
denly arose in 1954 with a severe drought, followed by a damaging flood, which 
precipitated more immediate action on what were hitherto considered longer 
range problems. A period of drought (during which both industry and munici- 
pality curtailed their uses of water), followed by a flood (which caused almost a 
million dollars in direct damages), precipitated an immediate survey of both 
flood damage and water needs. 

The first stages of this survey were conducted by the staff of the association 
principally through rather complete questionnaires which were sent to and filled 
out by the major water users of the Brandywine Valley and those chiefly damaged 
by floods, and this information was assembled, correlated, compiled and reported. 

The second stage of this survey was conducted principally by others on whom 
the association called for assistance. The initial survey indicated a job ahead 
far beyond the technical and financial ability of the association to handle. 

At the suggestion of the Brandywine Valley Association, a Brandywine Water 
Resources Committee was formed, consisting of all the major water users of the 
Brandywine Valley. This committee, working through the staff of the associa- 
tion, requested, through the local soil conservation districts, the assistance of 
the Soil Conservation Service on a flood damage survey and from the Department 
of Forests and Waters, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, a survey of the water 
needs of the Brandywine Valley. The Soil Conservation Service, under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 566, not only agreed to make the flood damage survey but to 
extend this survey into the cost of the necessary flood control. The department 
of forests and waters likewise agreed to extend its program to include the pre- 
liminary engineering work in a water supply project to provide for the needs of 
the entire valley. 

Ix. RESULTS OF STUDY 


The results of the study of the Soil Conservation Service made under the 
authority of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, Public Law 
566, is incorporated in a report entitled, “Watershed Work Plan, Brandywine 
Creek Watershed, Pennsylvania and Delaware, March 1959, PA. S. 747,” pre- 
pared jointly by the Chester County Board of Commissioners, Chester County 
Soil Conservation Districts, Delaware County Board of Commissioners, Dela- 
ware State Soil Conservation Commission, Brandywine Valley Association, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Forest Service, Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters, and the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission, and indicates, among many other things, that the 
flood damage in the Brandywine Creek watershed has been over $648,000 in 1 
year. 

The results of the study of the department of forests and waters on the needs 
for additional water supply are incorporated in the report of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Department of Forests and Waters entitled, “Report on Water 
Resources Study of Brandywine Creek Basin in Pennsylvania,” prepared by 
Bourquard, Geil & Associates, consulting hydraulic engineers, Harrisburg, Pa. 
prepared in December 1958 and released in January 1959. This report indicates 
the need for additional water supplies of various parts in the Brandywine water- 
shed to be as follows for the years 1980 and 2010. (Estimated needs by the 
Wilmington, Del., area from the Brandywine have been added.) 
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Summary of present and predicted water requirements in Brandywine Creek 


Type of usage 


Municipal and private water company supply 


Raw stream water, industries 
Ground water, industries_ 

Stream water, irrigation 
Individual wells and springs_____- 


watershed 


Average 


daily require 


ments, 1957 


Gallons 
29, 100, 000 
35, 700, 000 
300, 000 
1, 500, 000 
2, 100, 090 


68, 700, 000 


| : 
| Average dail 


y requirements, 


maximum 90-day period 


1980 


Gallons 
| 59, 700, 000 
| 53, 090, 000 


700, 000 | 


4, 200, 000 
3, 100, 000 


120, 700, 000 


2010 


Gallons 
| 84, 500; 000 
79, 400, 000 
900, 000 
7, 050, 000 
6, 100, 000 


178, 400, 0CO 


While these two reports are herein listed as separate reports, they are sub- 
stantially two parts of a joint project, for obviously, and logically, it soon 
developed that the project would be a water supply and flood control project 
and that many of the same sites were being selected by the two respective sur- 
veying parties for both water supply and flood control and that obviously these 
reservoirs, to meet the needs of the valley, would be multipurpose reservoirs. 
Namely, they would be used for water supply, flood control, and recreation. Of 
course, some of them will have for their prime purpose water supply, and others 
for their major use flood control, but all of the water supply reservoirs have pro- 
visions for some flood control, the flood control reservoirs in some cases pro- 
visions for water supply and in others for recreation, but all the reservoirs would 
possess, to more or less some degree, facilities for recreation. 

The value of these reservoirs for recreational purposes and also the need 
thereof for recreational purposes is evidenced by the fact that the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission has indicated an interest and a desire to share in this project. 

i 


RECOMMENDED PROJECT 


The recommended project consists of a total of 12 reservoirs, the size of which 
and purpose thereof are listed as follows: 





Order of con- 
struction 


Drainage 


Designation | area (square Type of use 


miles) 
a | WA Mle nas 20.2 | Flood control, water supply, recreation, 
2. D.O.-8.. 20. 2 Do. 
3. No. 6 3.1 | Flood control, limited recreation. 
4 . ..| No. 11 1.2 Do. 
5 No. 12- 1.7 Do. 
6 No. 5A 15.0 Do. 
7 No. 2A. 4.4 | Flood control. 
sS m No. 1B 1.5 Do. 
Cis. | No.1 3.1 | Flood control, limited recreation, 
Oo a hia W.A.-5A 4.1 | Water supply, recreation. 
ie W.A.-2 4.5 | Water supply, limited recreation. 
12 W.A.-15 - 4.4 | Flood control, water supply, limited recreation. 





These reservoirs will all be located in the upper section of the Brandywine 
Valley and all in the Chester County area thereof. 

The reservoirs to be used primarily for water supply would be constructed by 
the Department of Forests and Waters of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and those used principally for flood control by the Soil Conservation Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The reservoirs to be used for both flood 
control and water supply are to be constructed under a joint plan agreed upon 
mutually by the Soil Conservation Service and the department of forests and 
waters on a prorated cost-sharing basis. 


XI. BENEFITS OF PROJECT 


A. Water supply 

This project is designed to supply all the needs of water for agriculture, indus- 
try, community, and recreation in the Brandywine Valley up to A.D. 2010. The 
benefits in terms of additional water supplies at important points in the valley 
are as follows: Total water supply benefits, 54 million gallons per day additional 
water supply guaranteed for 90-day drought period, distributed as follows: 
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Million gallons per day 


Present low | Added flow New low 
flow 


B. Flood control 


Flood damage in the valley will be reduced by approximately 77 percent. The 
points of greatest flood damage and the benefits to be enjoyed as a result of this 
project at these points are listed as follows: Total flood control benefits per 
year, $138,000, distributed as follows: 

Per year 
Wilmington area 
Coatesville area 


Downington area 
Rest of Chester County 


XII. COST OF PROJECT 


The total estimated cost of this project is approximately $11,445,600, divided 
according to mutual agreement as follows: 


$1, 498, 200 
6, 122, 600 
3, 824, 800 


Carrying out the principles long in effect in the Brandywine Valley, it is con- 
templated that the cost of this project to the local people in the valley will be 
borne in proportion to the benefits received by the various interests. These are 
being calculated at the present time as follows: First, the costs of the flood- 
control operation are prorated among the beneficiaries in proportion to the bene- 
fits that they receive. Secondly, the costs of the water supply project are pro- 
rated among the beneficiaries in proportion to their benefits. These two costs— 
that is, the cost for flood control and the cost for water supply—are then added 
to determine the proportional amount allocated to each beneficiary. 

The beneficiaries are, for the most part, the members of the Brandywine 
Water Resources Committee and these prorated cost figures will be submitted 
to the members of this committee at a meeting at which time they may be rejected, 
accepted, or modified, as the members of this committee may mutually agree. 


XII. METHOD OF FINANCING 


The principles of financing have tacitly been agreed upon. That is, the 
beneficiary should share the cost of this project in proportion to the benefits re- 
ceived. A time factor may be involved in the financing arrangements—as, for 
example, some of the beneficiaries are in need of additional water supply im- 
mediately, while others may not require the additional water supply until 10 
or even 20 years in the future. It is appreciated by most of the beneficiaries, 
however, that it is necssary to take the steps now to insure water supplies for 
the future. 

The cost to the local people consists chiefly of the costs of the acquisition of 
the land for reservoir sites, easements thereon, and the relocation of utilities; 
and this indicates the need of local people financing their portion of this cost 
promptly. 

A local authority type of organization is being considered to serve both as 
the agency for securing the necessary finances and for the acquisition of the 
necessary properties and for the relocation of the utilities. 

Financing companies have indicated an interest in this type of an organization, 
and approval of the advantages of the multipurpose reservoir and the multi- 
purpose type of project. 

XIV. POLITICAL ASPECTS 


Even though all of the physical construction will take place in Pennsylvania, 
the benefits of this project, both in flood control and water supply, are enjoyed 
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by interests in both Pennsylvania and Delaware. Hence, this is, as all the oper- 
ations in the Brandywine Valley have been, an interstate project. 

The desirability of an interstate compact between Delaware and Pennsylvania 
is indicated and Pennsylvania has taken the initial step in this by introducing 
an Interstate Compact Enabling Act, House bill 1731, which was passed by both 
the house and the senate and signed by Governor Lawrence on September 9, 
becoming statute No. 337. 

The State of Delaware is expected to pass similar enabling legislation, after 
which the next step will be for Pennsylvania and Delaware to prepare and sign 
an interstate compact which, of course, will need to be ratified by our legislature 
in Washington, D.C. 

We believe this is an outstanding example of how the varied interests in a 
watershed can work together on a multipurpose project which will provide 
benefits to each interest at a cost of but a fraction of that entailed were each 
interest to work separately on a water supply and flood control project. We 
believe it an example of the power of people working together on a watershed 
basis. We believe it is a project of how people of different States can work 
together through an interstate compact for mutual advantage. We believe 
that the watershed approach is a philosophy, a system, a method, or a formula 
that could be applied to small watersheds throughout the country; that could be 
applied to the tributary watersheds of a major water system; that could be an 
integral part of the policy or program of a national water resources policy. 
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Mr. Srrusie. I am sorry Senator Clark had to leave because in the 
next 10 minutes I am going to ask you people for $10 million for the 
Brandywine Valley. 

Senator Scorr. I think it is particularly unfortunate that Senator 
Clark had to leave. 

Mr. Srrusie. Specifically, we would like to answer four or five 
questions you asked in your request. 

First of all, how much water is needed, where is it needed, and what 
could be the pattern of water development and how should the money 
be spent for it? 

The reason we can give you specific answers to these questions is 
because 14 years ago the people here in the Brandywine Valley from 
Wilmington, Del., up through Chester County, Pa., decided to get to- 
gether and do something xbout their natural resources. So they 
formed the Brandywine V alley Association. The area is the water- 
shed. Our first principle is to develop water resources wisely. We 
do it on a watershed basis, as you men already pointed out. 

Secondly, we believe the people in the watershed should take the 
initiative. They have done that by forming a watershed association 
and by paying for it by membership dues. 

We believe—third, we should work on all resources at the same time. 
That means soil, forests, water, wildlife, and recreation. 

We believe, also, as a principle, that we should represent all the 
interests so we have among our membership people located geo- 
graphically over the 330 square miles, and we represent in our members 

armers, fishermen, housewives, and so on down the line. 

So, in effect, it represents some 1,500 members who finance the 
organization. 

Now, they had three or four major objectives. 

No. 1 was to get a good waste treatment plant for every industry. 

No.2 wasa good sewage disposal plant for the town. 

No. 3 was a complete conservation program on some 1,500 farms 
in the valley, and 

No. 4 was to meet the water resource needs for the years ahead. 

So today we like to summarize quickly what has happened to the 
watershed association on the Brandywine. Here, first of all, in terms 
of the development and starting back on the land where we think it 
is basic, you see here that the “soil conservation district in Chester 
County has established a continuing increase in the number of con- 
servation practices on the land. At the present time more than 1,800 
farmers have established conservation measures. Actually, we think 
that more than half of the job on the land is done. We think that 
is the place to begin, not down on the river. 

Now, there have already been benefits from this kind of develop- 
ment, and you will see as we go through that we have worked with 
local, State, and Federal agencies. We have served to coordinate 
their efforts and not duplicate them. From this program back on the 
land, one of our team members, another, the U.S. Geological Survey, 
has said that in 10 years the amount of silt or mud in Brandywine 
shall be reduced by 38 percent and the U.S. Geological Survey has 
been one of our partners in the research. 

Now down here the city of Wilmington is saving $5,000 a year, but 
it saves that because of aluminum sulfite it does not have to buy to 
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settle out the mud that does not come down. So cities and industries 
benefited for this program back on the land. 

In addition to that we believe you have to consider quality of water, 
too, as well as quantity. While doing the job on the land, while the 
towns and industries were cleaning up, we did research w ork with the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia. We have been in- 
vesting $1,000 a year in that. They told us at the present time here 
on the West Branch of the Brandy wine that in 10 years the fishlife 
increased from 1 fish in 1948 to 18 different kinds in 1956. 

Senator Scorr. Do you mean you only had one fish in 1948 or one 
variety ? 

Mr. Srrusix. One fish and one variety, too, at that particular place. 

Senator Scorr. I suppose you brought others in then at that par- 
ticular wat You did not leave it all up to that one fish, 

Mr. Srrusie. We are very happy that others came in on their own 
necord. When the stream got together for them they got together 
and did very well. As you see here by 1956 there are 18 different 
kinds of species of fish at the same spot. The insect life, the desir- 
able kind, improved. At this particular place the aquatic life did 
increase. I have to admit here below it got worse in a few years, 
then it got better, then it got worse again. There is room for i improve- 
ment in the pollution aspect of it. We are well along in 1954. We 
are getting along and working ourselves out of a job, which is our 
business. 

Then came something we had not really counted on, what we called 
in 1954, the dry year. In this case when our industries and towns got 
together in the end of 1954 it was evident that we had a lot of water 
shortages in towns, industries, and farms. So the association called 
together about 50 percent representing the major water users up and 
down the valley. This now isthe winter of 1954 and 1955. 

It was apparent that we had great water shortages and we would 
have more. They formed the Brandywine Water Resources Com- 
mittee and voluntarily pledged $6,000 for the association to make a 
survey of where we needed more water and how to get it. We were 
fortunate in having good friends on the Interstate Commission of the 
Delaware River Basin. They made available to us an engineer who 
studied the needs and found out that we had ‘at least seven sites suit- 
able for storage of water. 

However, when we analyzed them we found the one down here was 
below Coatesville and Qownington. To get the water we would have 
to pump it back up. These were primarily for water storage. This 
one could cover up some of the best farmland in the valley, so the 
committee took the second look. 

Then came 1955—the second dry year. At this stage of the game 
they were trying to figure out how to get more water again. As 
perhaps you know, we cot too much water all at once when the hurri- 
canes came in August 1955. So the committee went back and said, 
“Now we have overdone it. Let’s see what we can do about flood pro- 
tection.” 

They turned to their local soil conservation district, to the Soil 
Conservation Service, and applied for help under Public Law 566. 
They made a survey and found out that the flood damage as a result of 
the 1955 flood was not a whopping amount. 
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It indicates here about $670,000 worth. But for our river valley 
that is a fairly good sum. The reason it is not more is because our 
forefathers had the vision, with the exception of Coatesville and 
ii to locate the towns and industries back off the flood 
plain. 

The survey indicated this thing could happen to us again every 10 
or 15 years, not once in a lifetime, so we needed to do something about 
it. So the Soil Conservation Service went ahead on the surveys of 
small flood protection dams and from their studies they found out that 
we could, or they could, through small dams reduce our flood damage 
if the 1955 flood came again and reduce the $600,000 sum down to 
$156,000 or reduce it to about 77 percent, which is, as far as we are con- 
cerned, quite a sizable reduction. 

Then came 1957 and the third dry year. This time we were still 
figuring and planning. At this stage of the game they said, “We have 
to have more water,” and while we tried through Public Law 566 to 
put in storage of water under the present program then it was not 
possible to store the water that we knew we had to have. So at that 
stage of the game the committee representing our 50 people went up 
to Secretary Goddard of the department of forests and waters and 
asked him if the State would like to be a partner in a program. He 
said yes, on a couple of certain specifications, that the people of the 
valley acquire the land, that he would be permitted to provide and 
develop State parks in that area; of course, that there be flood pro- 
tection, water supply, and recreation in them. The local people 

eed. Asa result he had the consulting engineers make a survey to 
see what we really knew and whether we really knew what we were 
talking about. Did we have to have more water? Not that he did 
not trust us, but they wanted a more detailed study. 

When they studied the population increase, as you see here in the 
valley it goes up from 285,000 in another year to around 580,000. The 
water needs are based on meeting this expansion in population, test 
what the industries have told them they will need for water supply 
for the years ahead. 

So from there on it became a coordinated program of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Department of Forests and Waters and the Soil Conservation 
Service of the Federal Government. 

You see here a different development from what you saw 2 years 
earlier. In this case dams and reservoirs are all located above Coates- 
ville and Downingtown. There will be smaller dams for flood protec- 
tion, some for fish and flood, as we refer to them, and the fish commis- 
sion has been a partner, and there would be five large dams built over 
a period of 25 years, to give us recreation. We can release the water 
and make it work. That is all the way down, including the city of 
Wilmington, Del., that is a partner in the project. This is the plan we 
have now as it lines up at the present time. 

Those reservoir sites were based on this, and when they added up 
oer the water needs would be for the future it came out briefly 
this way: 

This tells us what, when, and where we need the water. Downing- 
town will go from around 5 million gallons in the area up around to 
10 and 15 million gallons in the long run, plus 6 million gallons more 
for West Chester, which has been added lately. The Lukens Steel Co. 
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will need from 25 million up close to 50 million. And the city of 
Wilmington and surrounding area will go from 30 million up to some- 
where around 80 million or 90 million gallons in the next 50 years. 
We know where we will need the water and when we will need it, and 
we know how much we must have for the next 50 years. The question 
is, how do we get it? 

From this engineer study that had been made, this combination will 
give it tous. These will be developed over a series of years. Thetwo 
larger ones here will go in, we hope, somewhere within the next 5 years 
or so. They will be built by the State department of forests and 
waters. The smaller flood protection dams, if money is available 
through Public Law 566 could start going in perhaps in another year 
or more. There are certain advantages of doing it this way. The 
first is, let’s see what we get in terms of water. 

In Downingtown, when this reservoir is in, the low flow would 
increase from 10 million to 20 million gallons a day and 6 million more 
put in for partial diversion to West Sear at Coatesville and Lykens 
would go from 6 million to 62 million gallons by a series of dams over 
here. ' 
From the city of Wilmington the water eventually gets the low flow 
from 38 million in 1957 up to at least 82 million on this program here. 

So it indicates we have the water for the years ahead. 

There are two points we think are interesting and valuable eco- 
nomically because West Chester, for example, by becoming a partner in 
this program, instead of going over here to build its own reservoir it 
would have spent on a separate deal $1 million to get 2 million gallons 
a day. 

By being a partner in this project it will spend perhaps $114 million 
and get about 6 million gallons of water a day which is a distinct 
advantage of doing it on the watershed basis and having multiple 
purpose, 

The same thing is true even to a greater degree for the city of Wil- 
mington and this might apply to Lykens and Coatesville if they went 
out to get 40 million gallons a day. They would spend $4 million to 
get 40 million gallons. As a partner in this project it appears they 
will be getting that for a little more than $1 million, by being willing 
to use multiple purpose and share with the other people and treat 
it and put it back again, we have a distinct advantage. 

Now comes the big question: How much does it cost ? 

Through this the Féderal Government would be asked to invest 
about $114 million under Public Law 566 to pay the construction of 
the small dams. The State Department of Forests and Waters for 
the State of Pennsylvania would invest about $6 million in return 
for economic benefits and more taxes plus the possibility of at least 
three State parks down here near Philadelphia and eastern Penn- 
sylvania. We, the local people in the valley, would raise somewhere 
near $4 million. Our money is needed to acquire the land where the 
dams and reservoirs would be built. 

As you will see the Federal Government is a junior partner. In 
fact, it is a junior, junior partner in this particular case here. 

The only recommendation is, we think, first that this is the fair 
distribution of cost. It is justifiable economically and this is all the 
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money now we see we need from the Federal Government for the 
Brandywine Valley. 

We would appreciate very much if you could make sure in the next 
year or two when we need the money that the money will be there for 
us. We could have gone faster and submitted Public Law 566 appli- 
cation a year or so ago and not considered the multiple use, but it 
would have been tremendously costly. So we have taken more time. 
We have done it more carefully. We think this is the best way to 
do it. 

Weappreciate your thought on that. 

Our final thing is what do we get for $12 million ? 

We got flood reduction worth about $150,000 a vear. We get plenty 
of water we hope, for the next 50 years. We get several lakes for 
fishing, boating, swimming, and so forth. 

By doing this thing together and working on a watershed basis we 
feel we have the answer as to what it will take to develop our resources 
for years ahead. 

We feel the watershed association is the basic principle in reaching 
that goal. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. That was a very fine 
presentation. 

Incidentally, I have noticed these new rates being created have 
brought an entirely new industry of great size and considerable addi- 
tional money into places like Atlanta, ‘Ga. Some of our lakes in Penn- 
sylvania that I saw this week are now being used for power. The 
Lone Star Boat Co. has set up a new factory, I think, in the neighbor- 
hood of Lansdale. 

So there is a further advantage in bringing industry and bringing 
a vastly expanding new form of recreation, as you state, which is an 
incidental advantage of these projects where the lake is large enough 
to accommodate it. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Hart? 

Senator Harr. I have no questions. 

Senator Scorr. We have a letter from Peter J. Short, Jr., chair- 
man, Water Resources Committee, Brandywine Watershed, addressed 
to myself which will be made a part of the record at this point. Also 
a supplement entitled “The Watershed News” will be made a part 
of the record. 


(The information referred to follows :) 

OCTOBER 29, 1959. 
Hon. Huenu D. Scorr, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Scorr: As chairman of the Water Resources Committee 
of the Brandywine I would like to enter for the record the following statement: 

“The Water Resources Committee of the Brandywine Valley concurs with 
the statements and allegations made by Mr. Robert Struble, representing the 
Brandywine Valley Association. 

“The water resources committee is representative of the major water users 
in the watershed. We are concerned with a threefold problem—water supply, 
flood damage reduction, and recreation. 

“Men with vision in industry, agriculture, commerce, and local government 
as well as citizen groups are laboring to successfully accomplish a multipurpose 
watershed project for the betterment of our community. 
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“The genuine interest displayed by our local governing agencies coupled with 
that of the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters, the Pennsylvania 
and Federal Departments of Agriculture, and the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers has been inspirational to our people in the Brandywine and Delaware 
Valleys. We are heavily counting on their continued support.” 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER J. SHORT, Jr., 
Chairman, Water Resources Committee, Brandywine Watershed. 


[Supplement—The Watershed News] 
WATER SUPPLY AND FLoop ContTro. PROJEcT 


County and State Back $11,455,000 Brandywine Creek Basin Project To Insure 
Water Supply, Flood Control 


HISTORY 


The groundwork for the program was really started in the winter of 1954 
after towns and industries in the Brandywine watershed had experienced a 
rather severe drought. In January 1955 the Brandywine Valley Association 
called together representatives of the major water users in the entire Brandy- 
wine watershed. More than 50 persons representing towns, industries and agri- 
culture came out to report their experiences during the dry year of 1954. It was 
evident from this meeting that steps needed to be taken immediately to get more 
water for the Brandywine Valley in order to avert serious shortages to indus- 
tries and towns. 

The Brandywine Water Resources Committee was created by this group, with 
Mr. Peter J. Short, Jr., of Lukens Steel Co., serving as chairman. This group 
engaged the Brandywine Valley Association to make a survey of the water needs 
of the entire area for the next 25 years. 


DROUGHT 


In the summer of 1955 a second even more serious drought occurred. By this 
time studies revealed that many industries and towns were facing a major 
water shortage and that if we were to meet the needs of the expanding Brandy- 
wine Valley for the near future, additional water would be necessary in the 
Brandywine Creek. 

Through the help of the Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin, 
Mr. Henry Rowan, engineer, made a preliminary survey of potential reservoir 
sites in the Brandywine watershed. His studies indicated that there were suf- 
ficient storage sites available to meet the water needs of the entire area from 
Honeybrook to Wilmington if water was stored up when there was too much, 
and released downstream when there was too little. 

A water needs survey, made by the Brandywine Valley Association, indicated 
that in the next 25 years the water demands in the Brandywine Valley would 
increase at least 50 percent. Since there was already too little water in the 
Brandywine in 1955, it was evident that more water must be had for the future. 


FLOOD 


Then came a sudden contrast. Whereas in the first week of August 1955 
towns and industries were calling for more water, 2 weeks later the hurricane 
came and everybody had too much water. Flood damage was most serious at 
Lukens Steel in Coatesville, and at the Borough of Downingtown. Lesser dam- 
age was felt at Lenape Park, Chadds Ford and at some of the industries on the 
outskirts of Wilmington, Del. 

It then became immediately obvious that there was plenty of water some- 
times, but too little at others. In other words, it was a problem of water 
management. Since 1945 the Brandywine Valley Association had been en- 
couraging landowners to practice contour farming, plant more grass and trees 
to eliminate rapid runoff from their lands. Although this had produced some 
measurable benefits in reduced flood damage and improved streamflow in dry 
years, it was obvious that all the conservation measures that could be applied 
on the land would not provide sufficient flood protection nor would they provide 
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the water supply needed for the years ahead. Consequently, with the help of 
the Chester County Soil Conservation District, the County Commissioners of 
Delaware County aud the Soil Conservation Commission of Delaware (as legal 
sponsors) and application was made to the Soil Conservation Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for flood protection assistance under U.S. Public 
Law 566. Under this program the local people would have an opportunity to 
determine the type of project which would fill their needs and the Conservation 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture would help to design the flood 
detention dams and pay the cost of their construction. 


HELP FROM SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The application was approved by the State soil conservation commission at 
Harrisburg and by the Soil Conservation Service in Washington. Mr. Ivan Me- 
Keever, State conservationist, for the Soil Conservation Service, authorized his 
staff to make a plan for the flood protection and watershed management aspects 
of the whole Brandywine watershed. The first step was a survey with the help 
of local people of the flood damages in the entire watershed. These damages 
indicated that they were severe enough to justify the construction of small 
detention dams above Coatesville and Downingtown to reduce the effects of 
future floods. These dams would be justified by a favorable benefit-cost ratio. 
In other words, the cost of the dam would produce benefits downstream greater 
than the cost of construction. 


ASSISTANCE FROM DEPARTMENT OF FORESTS AND WATERS 


In 1956 when the preliminary field survey had been done by the Soil Con- 
servation Service it became evident that although Public Law 566 made some 
provisions for water storage as well as flood protection in its dams, the dams 
would not be big enough to provide the amount of water to be released down- 
stream to meet the expanding needs of the watershed in the years ahead. Con- 
sequently, the Water Resources Committee and the Brandywine Valley Associa- 
tion asked Secretary M. K. Goddard of the Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters to participate in the program. Specifically, the request was for 
the State of Pennsylvania to become a partner and to construct larger reservoirs 
which would provide additional flood protection but also water supply and 
recreation. 

ENGINEERS ENGAGED 


At a meeting in Secretary Goddard's office in December 1957, he agreed to have 
the engineering firm of Bourquard, Geil & Associates of Harrisburg, make a 
detailed survey of the long-range water needs of the Brandywine Valley. The 
survey was projected to the year 2010. This study showed that with the expan- 
sion of industry and towns in the watershed it would be necessary to build reser- 
voirs to store up excess water and release it downstream during the dry years 
if we were to meet the expanding growth in this valley. 

Bourquard, Geil & Associates started a study of the potential reservoir sites 
suitable for storing large quantities of water. Their studies were coordinated 
with the work being done also by the Soil Conservation Service for flood pro- 
tection. The ultimate program is one which includes larger reservoirs for water 
supply, flood protection, and recreation. Combined with these are smaller de- 
tention dams which will provide flood protection and a limited amount of 
recreation. 

REPORT SUBMITTED 


The outcome, as presented on January 12, is a program which will meet the 
water needs and provide reasonable flood protection to the entire Brandywine 
Valley to the year 2010. This plan, as outlined by the cooperating agencies, 
consists of five reservoirs to be built by the Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters, and six small dams to be built by the Soil Conservation Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The plan also includes stream channel 
work on Sucker Run, in order to reduce flood damage to the Lukens Steel Co. 
at Coatesville. 

COSTS TO BE SHARED 


The total project would be a cooperative enterprise, with local, State, and 
Federal agencies participating in the cost of developing the program. The 
towns, industries, and local governments in the Brandywine Valley would be re- 
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sponsible for acquiring the land and all easements and rights-of-way in prepara- 
tion for the dams and reservoirs. The Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters would pay for the cost of building reservoirs designed for water 
supply, recreation, and partial flood prevention. 

The Soil Conservation Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture would 
pay for the cost of construction of the smaller flood detention dams and part of 
the cost of the channel work on Sucker Run at the Lukens steel plant. 

Suggested distribution of the cost: 


Total cost of the project estimated at 
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LOCAL PEOPLE RESPONSIBLE 


Perhaps it should be pointed out that this is not a project of the Department 
of Forests and Waters of Pennsylvania, or of the Soil Conservation Service of 
the Department of Agriculture. It is a project of the people of the Brandywine 
Valley, both in Delaware and Pennsylvania, who were extremely fortunate in 
getting the financial and engineering assistance of the Department of Forests 
and Waters of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the Soil Conservation 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture on a project which would provide 
the people of the valley adequate protection from flood damage and adequate 
water supplies for the foreseeable needs up to the year 2010. 

Representing the local agencies which took an active part in the program 
were : 

Senator Thomas P. Harney, chairman, Chester County Soil Conservation 
District. 

Chester County Commissioners: C. Gilbert Hazlett, Jesse Cox, Henry 
Coreoran. 

New Castle County Levy Court: Harry Lambert, John I. Cahalan. 

Peter J. Short, Jr., chairman, Brandywine Water Resources Committee. 

Arthur Throne, chairman, Delaware County Commissioners. 

George M. Worrilow, chairman, Delaware Soil Conservation Commission. 

Harvey C. Worthington, chairman, Public Law 566 Steering Committee. 

Brandywine Valley Association, Inc.: Clayton M. Hoff, Robert G. Struble. 


SURVEY SHOWS NEED 


The whole program has been one based entirely on need. The need for flood 
control and the need for water supply have both been determined by very care- 
ful studies. The outcome of this long-range water supply and flood protection 
program is threefold: 

1. To provide the water needed by towns, industries, and agriculture in the 
Brandywine Valley to the year 2010. 

2. To provide reasonable relief from major and minor floods. 

3. To provide great recreational facilities, not only to the Brandywine Valley, 
but to all the surrounding areas. 

NEXT STEPS 


At least three things will be required in order to put this program into effect: 

1. Approval by the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Congress in 
Washington, D.C., of the Public Law 566 phase of the program. 

2. Special legislation at Harrisburg to permit the department of forests and 
waters to construct the water supply, flood protection, and recreation reservoirs. 

3. A local organization, representing all interests in the Brandywine Valley, 
to raise the money to acquire the land, move the roads and other utilities for the 
areas where the reservoirs and dams will be built. 

No doubt some changes will be made in the plan as submitted on January 12. 
When a final plan is agreed upon by all agencies concerned the program will be 
put into action. Obviously, since it is to meet the water needs for the next 50 
years, it will not be done immediately. A step-by-step development is in order. 
This is desirable primarily because of the economy it will afford, and secondly 
because there is no immediate rush to have the whole program into effect in 
the next few years. 

Considered by Secretary Goddard as the outstanding development in the whole 
country of a coordinated approach to watershed development, the Brandywine 
Valley project not only will need the support of everyone concerned, but will 
require courage and imagination to put it into effect. 


Senator Scorr. The next witness is Mr. Oscar Becker, president, 
Izaak Walton League of Pennsylvania and Federated Sportsmen’s 
Club of Pennsylvania, West Reading, Pa. 

Mr. Becker, I understand you have no prepared statement. 
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STATEMENT OF OSCAR BECKER, PRESIDENT, IZAAK WALTON 
LEAGUE OF PENNSYLVANIA AND FEDERATED SPORTSMEN’S 
CLUB OF PENNSYLVANIA, WEST READING, PA. 


Mr. Becker. I have no prepared statement. 

Senator Scorr. The committee will be very happy to hear you, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. You 
will note that I represent two organizations. The main conservation 
interest probably is water. That is clear streams. Both organiza- 
tions were very much interested in the battle to clean up the Schuyl- 
kill River, which was spearheaded by your own Hon. Judge Robell 
Landner and came to a successful conclusion. 

I have lived along that river all my life. I have seen the river die 
and I have seen it come back to life. 

In the interim our community contributed their share of raw sewage 
to the river. So we in Reading really know what the people of Phil- 
adelphia used to drink. 

Senator Scorr. Because you sent it down to us. 

Mr. Becker. Our main interest here today is not so much to furnish 
a prepared statement because it would be mostly repetition of a lot of 
statements that already have been made and we want to give support 
to statements made by Dr. Goddard and Dr. Wilmar and the Penn- 
sylvania Fish Commission, which organizations we worked very close 
with hand in hand, you might say. 

We also want to lend support to the statements made by Mr. Ben- 
singer of the Water Resources Association of which I have recently 
become affiliated as a director. And Mr. Bensinger tells me that being 
president of two statewide organizations, I am the only member of the 
board of directors that has two votes, if that means anything. 

I also want to support the statements of the League of Women 
Voters. In our community they do a very good job as far as water 
and clean streams is concerned. 

Senator Scott, I believe, made reference to the amount of pollution 
and the number of polluted streams in Pennsylvania and the fact 
that sewage treatment plants should be built and these streams cleaned 
up. We subscribe to that 100 percent because we see no point in build- 
ing any dam and then allowing it to fill up with polluted water. 

In any planning, we feel, of dams that are being built they should 
be multiple-purpose dams and that recognition should be very high 
on the list when planning is done, not just for fishermen, and some 
people say we are a fisherman’s organization. That is not so. If 
you provide water that people can use you do not have to worry about 
the fish or the fishing in that water. 

Also, when the planning is done, and we believe there should be 
multiple-purpose dams, it can be made such. Proper access or pub- 
lic access areas should be provided that recreation on these dams can 
be enjoyed to the fullest extent. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Are there any questions, Senator Hart? 

Senator Harr. No. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Carl Empie, director of the Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association 
of Camp Hill, Pa. 

Do you have a statement? 
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STATEMENT OF CARL EMPIE, DIRECTOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, CAMP HILL, PA. 


Mr. Empte. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Scorr. Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Empte. I am Carl Empie, of the Pennsylvania Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, a director and dairy farmer in the county of Chester, a neigh- 
bor of Bob Struble, who has so ably given us the story of the Brandy- 
wine Valley Association. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is blessed with water re- 
sources. Not only is the rainfall in Pennsylvania above the U.S. 
average, but the number of flowing streams exceeds those of any other 
State. The water resource problem in Pennsylvania evolves, there- 
fore, around the protection and preservation of the available water 
resources and the establishment of a definite water-use program for 
meeting further needs. 

The Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association has recognized that the 
status-quo attitude and apathy prevailing among a large percentage 
of the Commonwealth’s population must be dealt with. To orient 
people in recognizing possible future problems is always more diffi- 
cult than to obtain action on current problems. 

The following policies on water resources were adopted by the 
voting delegates to the 1958 Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association an- 
nual meeting. 

Here I will skip point 1 because it has been covered completely and 
is in complete agreement with that of Mr. Struble as to small water- 
shed programs. 

Second, sewage disposal. The pollution of underground water, espe- 
cially in the limestone areas of the State, has become a serious 
problem. 

As a partial solution to the bacterial pollution of the vast under- 
ground water supply, it is recommended that the dumping of sewage 
in drilled wells and abandoned water wells be prohibited. 

Third, we believe that a definite policy on water, its use, and its con- 
servation be established for the Commonwealth. This should be 
accomplished for the Commonwealth. This should be accompanied by 
a clearly defined law establishing the rights of individuals regardin 
water and its use. We recommend that the Pennsylvania Farmers 
Association appoint a study committee to work for the establishment 
of unbiased and nonpolitical policies for water and its use. Further- 
more, we believe that a fair representation of farmers should be on all 
statewide committees or bodies dealing with water problems. 

The remainder of this testimony deals briefly with each of these 
three water resource policies. 

On sewage disposal, the pollution of underground water by sewage 
disposal is a serious problem in both urban and rural areas. One of 
the sure methods of depleting our vast underground water supply 
is by pollution. In many rural areas, dairy farmers are already 
concerned about losing their milk markets because of polluted under- 
ground water. 

The Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association, in cooperation with the 
State department of health, reports known instances of sewage dis- 
posal in wells. The recent ruling of the Pennsylvania courts stating 
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that the dumping of sewage in well is a violation of the Pennsylvania 
Clear Streams Act is a step toward preserving Pennsylvania’s under- 
ground water supply. 

The pollution of underground water, as a part of the national 
water resource problem, can best be handled cooperatively by the lo- 
cal governing bodies and the State health department. 

Water rights have been discussed more frequently in the Western 
States than they have in the relatively humid Eastern States. How- 
ever, as a State member of the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association, in 1953, took an active part in 
the establishment of a land and water use department within the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. At that time, the voting dele- 
gates approved a resolution requesting the American Farm Bureau 
Federation to develop a model water policy and a model State water 
rights law as guides to State farm bureaus. 

As the water use problem was pursued, one of the most pressing 
needs noted was for new and improved State water rights legislation 
for the 31 humid Eastern States. The 17 Western States had al- 
ways been short of water and for that reason had developed a system 
of State water rights laws. 

The riparian doctrine of water law, which is followed in most of 
the Eastern States, is inadequate, and the appropriate doctrine de- 
veloped in the arid West should not be applied directly to eastern con- 
ditions. This means that a new system of water rights law needs 
to be developed in Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation has already discussed water rights legislation with officials in 
the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters. 

Farmers who irrigate are some of the first to realize the inadequacy 
of the riparian law. The first expanding use of water for irrigation 
is creating both a legal problem in Pennsylvania and a shortage 
of water in some areas. Irrigation usage will continue to expand. 
This means a further burden on the water supply. 

The needed water right legislation in Pennsylvania should con- 
tain the following features: 

1. It a! offer the best available means of insuring maximum 


beneficial use of the san amy sup 
t 


lies, 
2. It should encourage future docalenieant of water resources 
for municipal, agricultural, industrial, recreational, and other 
urposes to meet the constantly expanding demands of an ever- 
increasing population. 
3. It should not conflict with constitutional safeguards for the 
protection of private property rights. 

These three features are not all inclusive, but are merely three 
features to be considered. 

If Pennsylvania and the other Eastern States were to legislate 
sound and workable water use and rights laws, water resources could 
be preserved, used more wisely, and this in turn would be a significant 
factor in the national interest. 

No discussion on water resources should be concluded until the pos- 
sible danger of Federal supremacy is mentioned. Federal supremacy 
of State water rights eal be a step toward the destruction of indi- 
vidual and State rights. And, eventually, no right to the use of the 
water in Pennsylvania would be safe from Federal preemption. 

48186—60—pt. 8 —9 
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The concept of water rights administration by the States was built 
upon judicial decisions of State and Federal courts, including deci- 
sions of the U.S. Supreme Court (prior to implementation of the 
Federal supremacy theory which is now being advocated by the U.S. 
Supreme Bolan and the Justice Department), and upon numerous 
laws passed by the Congress. 

In conclusion, the Nation’s water problems must be analyzed on a 
State-by-State basis. By instituting sound State water rights laws, 
preventing of any further surface and underground pollution, and 
building of small dams in appropriate locations to prevent watershed 
runoff, Pennsylvania’s anticipated water problem of tomorrow can, 
in large part, be prevented, thus furthering national interest. 

And, lastly, to achieve a sound water policy program, cooperation 
between the various agencies working in this field could be improved, 
the danger of Federal preemption must be watched, and the public 
must be alerted to the water requirements problem. 

Mr. Chairman, the Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association appreciates 
this opportunity for appearing before the Senate Select Committee 
on National Water Resources. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hart ? 

Senator Harr. I am just curious. Could you give us a rough esti- 
mate of the number of acres that are irrigated now, agriculture acres? 

Mr. Emrre. I am sorry, but I cannot. It is changing rather rap- 
idly: since these 3 dry years Mr. Struble mentioned, more and more 
farmers are going into it. He might have some idea. I do not. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Henry H. Hackman, president, Pennsylvania Association of 
Soil Conservation District Directors, Rural Delivery No. 2, Man- 
heim, Pa. 

Go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY H. HACKMAN, PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT DIRECTORS, 
MANHEIM, PA. 


Mr. Hackman. We are very glad to be here and represent the State 
association. Most of the land in Pennsylvania is owned by farmers 
and, therefore, we would have a stake in this whole matter of water; 
rather than be dictated to, we would like to be copartners. 

The Pennsylvania Association of Soil Conservation District Direc- 
tors represents the 51 county soil conservation districts of Pennsyl- 
vania. Over the years we have placed more conservation strips and 
diversion ditches in Pennsylvania than the whole Northeast put to- 
gether. Pennsylvanians have spent about $15 million in putting 
these measures on our soil. This, therefore, is a help to the people 
who live downstream and really is a rebuttal to the frequent public 
picture of the farmer as a parasite on the body politic. 

Our increasing population and rapid technological development 
demand planning in developing land and water resources. The pop- 
ulation outlook alone indicates a doubling of agricultural production 
in less than 50 years. 
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The growth of the West has been impressive, but this should not 
obscure the fact as to where most of the people will continue to live 
and work. At the turn of the century, two-thirds of the population 
will live east of the Mississippi. The major agricultural development 
of the future will be here, because we have the land, the water, and 
the markets. 

Since farmers own the land on which the water falls, agriculture 
is inextricably involved in water resources development. Water de- 
velopment must be a team job from the mountaintop to the ocean. 

In Pennsylvania and the Northeast we are experiencing problems 
similar to those occurring all over the United States. Three of the 
most important are: the economical and efficient production of food, 
the prevention and control of floods, and the development of land for 
water yields. Each of these problems deserves national attention and 
action. Let me describe them briefly : 

Rapid urbanization here and elsewhere is consuming vast quantities 
of the most fertile, level, well-drained agricultural land for homes, 
shopping centers, industries, airports, and roads. This is actually 
deterioration of a natural resource—soil—and means that the food 
must be produced on decreasing acreages of poorer land. The result 
is more costly food of lower quality. Yet, urban development can 
frequently be channeled into areas that are agriculturally less valu- 
able yet suitable for other development. 

Floods are not exclusively the problem of the big cities. Our heavy 
rains damage farms, rural roads, and small towns, villages, and indus- 
tries, as well as causing havoc in metropolitan areas. Proof of this 
is the response to Public Law 566, the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act. In Pennsylvania alone, 44 community areas 
totaling 2,600,000 acres have requested assistance since Congress en- 
acted the law 5 years ago. 

We waste too much water. Many of us are guilty of using farming 
methods that allow much water to run off, carrying the topsoil with 
it. Our communities and industries waste much by not storing it in 
time of need and then pump for it indiscriminately when supplies are 
short. Pollution wastes more by making water unusable for either 
consumption or recreation. : 

As examples of current water problems, I might refer to two articles 
that appeared in the Lancaster Intelligencer Journal just this summer. 
In one, Mr. R. J. Hamilton ITT, president of the Hamilton Equipment 
Co., at Ephrata, estimated 450 million gallons of water were pumped 
on 4,000 acres of farmland in Lancaster during the summer of 1957. 
This would supply the city of Lancaster for 40 days at its peak rate of 
consumption. The other article told that in 1940 the New Holland 
Machine Co. used 500,000 gallons of water. In 1957, the same com- 
pany used 32 million gallons of water, an increase of 6,400 percent in 
17 vears. 

Now is the time to develop water management plans considering all 
uses and all feasible sources of supply on an interrelated basis. A 
program of this kind must be based on a complete understanding of 
our water resources. 

One important step to getting these facts is a report of a working 
group appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture in response to a 
request by the Committee on Appropriations of the U.S. Senate. This 
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report, entitled “Facility Needs: Soil and Water Conservation Re- 
search,” recommends the establishment of a hydrologic watershed 
research center in the Northeast. This recommendation should be 
implemented by appropriations to the Agricultural Research Service. 

We soil conservation district directors work as volunteers. The 
only pay we receive for our efforts is the satisfaction of contributing 
to the wise use of our resources now and in the future. We do not 
operate out of hisshly paid swivel chairs. We have learned that to 
conserve soil, we must control water. We, therefore, respectfully 
urge your committee to recognize the farmer and the agricultural in- 
dustry as full and indispensable partners on the water development 
team. 

I thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you. 

Senator Hart have you a question ? 

Senator Harr. No, except to say I am sure I can speak for the com- 
mittee in their realization that no segment of the community has a 

ater interest in water than the agricultural economy and hope- 
ly no segment of the community will be dictated to. 

Mr. Hackman. Thank you. 

Senator Harr. That is one of those loose labels you know that gets 
us off on wild tangents. I think all of us are sensitive and we should 
avoid it. I am hopeful our recommendation will reflect that realiza- 
tion. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Hackman, may I ask one question ? 

Public Law 566 was amended by Habis Law 1018 that authorized 


25,000 acre-feet to expand the capacity and authorized the inclusion 


of municipal water storage capacity. Do you know whether that 
amendment has ever been made use of or not ? 

Mr. Hackman. I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Scorr. Not to your knowledge? 

Mr. Hackman. Not to my knowledge, Senator Scott. 

Senator Scorr. All right, sir; thank you. 

Senator Harr. I do not recall whether you recited it; did you give 
us the number of conservation districts in the State? 

Mr. Hackman. Fifty-one. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, sir. 

Is Mr. J. Collins McSparran, master of the Pennsylvania State 
Grange of Harrisburg here? 

Mr. McSparran does not appear to be here. The committee will 
receive his statement in 30 days. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY J. CoLLINS MCSPARRAN, MASTER, PENNSYLVANIA STATE GRANGE 


Sunlight, soil, and water are the three most essential components of any suc- 
cessful agricultural enterprise, and farmers, therefore, have a very real interest 
in maintaining adequate water supplies. Any programs in this field should recog- 
nize the needs of agricultural producers and high priority should be given to 
agricultural uses of water. 

Ample supplies of water have in the past been available throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, but unquestionably the demands of increased population, expansion of 
industrial activity, and the increasing needs of agriculture for water for irriga- 
tion and other purposes will in time create serious shortages. We must not wait 
until the well runs dry, but should now be laying plans for securing adequate 
supplies to meet future needs. 
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In approaching this problem there are several avenues that can be followed: 

1. We should adopt the necessary legislation to insure that present sup- 
plies are not destroyed by unwarranted pollution. 

2. Present available supplies can be greatly expanded by reducing the run- 
off of rainfall through proper conservation practices, not only on farms, but 
on all open land, whether owned by individuals or government. 

8. Storage of water until needed will not only lengthen supplies, but will 
provide needed facilities for recreational purposes and will afford protection 
from the ravages of floods. 

It is absolutely essential that in the development of water-storage programs 
the agencies of Federal Government respect the rights of State and local govern- 
ment, and, above all, that the property rights of individual citizens be preserved. 
We strongly deplore the highhanded and dictatorial methods of the Corps of 
Army Engineers, both in the past and at present. We have areas in this State 
where the citizens have been living under the threat of having their property 
seized for periods of more than 10 years and many communities for lesser periods 
of time. No agency should be authorized to plan a program of flood control or 
water strage unless a definite timetable for appropriation accompanies the author- 
ization. Public hearings should be conducted on all contemplated projects so 
that the economic effects of such projects on the communities in which they will 
be constructed will be fully determined before Congress is asked to authorize 
the projects. Such hearings will permit individual citizens to place facts on the 
record. ’ 

It is our considered opinion, based on studies of independent engineers, that 
the best interests of all our people can best be served here in Pennsylvania by 
the use of small dams constructed on the headwaters of our streams rather than 
the use of huge dams on primary channels. Such facilities will provide flood 
protection, ample storage space, superior recreational advantages, and, most 
important, can be constructed for less money than the big dams necessitate. 

We would emphasize that watershed development is a many-sided problem 
and several agencies of government at both State and Federal levels have a defi- 
nite part to play in the creation of a comprehensive program. We would hope 
that soon Congress and the States will take steps to centralize this activity. 
However, we would again stress the fact that powers of any governmental agency 
should be limited to the degree necessary to preserve the rights of individual 
citizens. 


Senator Scorr. I was asked by Mr. Sidney L. Krawitz, counsel 
for Tock’s Island Property Owners Association and the Pike County 
Association for permission to include in the record a statement by 
him which he believes will be of interest to this committee. 

If there is no objection, the statement will be included. I under- 
stand that Mr. Krawitz does not wish to add anything to this. Merely 
to ask that the statement be included. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Srmpney L. KRawitz, Esq., CouNSEL, Tock’s ISLAND PROPERTY 
OWNERS ASSOCIATION AND PIKE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 


My name is Sidney L. Krawitz, Esq. and I am a counselor at law engaged in 
the general practice of law in Milford, Pike County, Pa. I am appearing here 
today for and on behalf of the Tock’s Island Property Owners Association, a 
nonprofit corporation having several hundred members owning valuable resi- 
dential, industrial, and commercial properties in Pike and Monroe Counties, 
Pa., and in Sussex County, N.J. I also appear here today for and on behalf of 
the Pike County Association, an association of the commercial and industrial 
citizens of Pike County, Pa. 

It is my desire to recommend two principal categories of consideration to 
your honorable committee in relation to the development of the water resources 
of the Delaware River Basin. These categories are as follows: 

1. The necessity for immediate economic relief to the people of the upper 
Delaware Valley by reason of the chaos created since the disastrous flood of 
1955 in relation to plans for the building of Tock’s Island Dam and Reservoir. 

In order to acquaint you with the first category may I relate to you that 
there has been general discussion for many years concerning the possible building 
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of a dam and reservoir on the upper Delaware River for flood control, recrea- 
tional, and industrial purposes. This plan has been accelerated by studies made 
by various governmental agencies, Syracuse University School of Citizenship, and 
other independent groups, and has been further accelerated by the economic 
chaos created as a result of the very disastrous flood which occurred in August 
1955 in that portion of Pennsylvania and New Jersey known as Sussex County, 
N.J., Pike and Monroe Counties, Pa. To alleviate some of the difficulty result- 
ing from distressed property owners who had suffered substantial damage as 
the result of the said flood the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania appropriated 
the sum of $500,000 to purchase certain distressed and flood damaged properties, 
and which said properties would be situated within the boundaries of the pro- 
posed upper reservoir area. The said sum was completely inadequate and 
allowed only the purchase of a few particular properties, which said properties 
were purchased by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and re-leased back to 
the original owners at 3 percent of the purchase price, with the understanding 
that the original owners could occupy the same until the building of the pro- 
posed reservoir. 

The result of this course of conduct encouraged hundreds of property owners 
in the reservoir boundary area to believe that the dam and reservoir so long 
proposed would be built shortly and that as a result thereof it would be eco- 
nomically foolhardy to repair their flood damage and to make additional capital 
improvements to their respective properties. 

Four years have now elapsed and the economic situation in the reservoir 
boundary area has become a very serious matter in relation to property values 
throughout the various counties in Pennsylvania and New Jersey abutting upon 
the proposed reservoir area. 

Accordingly, the failure of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to join with 
other States and to move to the prompt construction of the proposed dam, so 
long talked of, and reservoir, is and has and will continue to retard the general 
economic growth of the entire area. Without the flood control measures neces- 
sary on the upper Delaware River the hundreds of property owners in this 
particular area continue to be faced with threats of future disastrous floods. 

Accordingly, it is respectfully submitted that the Federal Government should 
participate and contribute to the development of the proposed Tock’s Island 
Dam and Reservoir and that the same should be done not 10 or 20 years 
from now but as soon as is feasible in relation to the proper engineering studies 
and the availability of funds on the part of the Federal Government. 

2. On behalf of my clients we submit and recommend that the four States 
concerned be permitted to assume responsibility for the development of the 
water resources of the Delaware River Basin rather than having such responsi-: 
bility assumed by the Federal Government other than the contribution of funds 
by the Federal Government to assist in this development. 

In order to acquaint you with the nature of the organization I represent and 
to facilitate understanding of some of the points I will make later in this state- 
ment, some background information with respect to the problem of the develop- 
ment of the water resources of the Delaware River Basin is necessary. The 
basin of this river includes parts of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware. The need for development of the water resources of this basin has 
been recognized for sometime. During the 1920’s there were several efforts to 
negotiate a compact between New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania to create 
a commission for the administration of Delaware Basin water. These efforts 
were not successful. 

In 1934 the Corps of Engineers, in a survey report, recommended the estab- 
lishment of such an interstate agency. In 1936 the Interstate Commission on 
the Delaware River Basin (Incodel) was formed by New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware. This agency formulated a comprehensive plan 
for the development of the water resources of the basin. A proposed compact 
to implement the plan, and provide a governmental organization to administer 
it, was adopted by the Legislatures of New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, but 
was rejected by Pennsylvania. Incodel has continued to function and has made 
great strides in eradicating the serious pollution loads of the Delaware River 
and its tributaries through voluntary means. 

In 1955 the Governors of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 
along with the mayors of Philadelphia and New York City, established the 
Delaware River Basin Advisory Committee to review the water resources prob- 
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lems of the basin and adjacent areas. Shortly afterward, hurricane Diane oc- 
curred with the considerable loss of life and very substantial property damage. 
This resulted in the present extensive 3-year, $2 million physical survey of 
the basin by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers to evolve a plan of water develop- 
ment for the Delaware. This report is to be submitted next summer. 

Meanwhile the Governors of the four States and two mayors directed the 
Delaware River Basin Advisory Committee to initiate such new research as 
might be needed in the preparation of a comprehensive plan for the basin, and 
to undertake to prepare and disseminate information necessary for adequate 
public understanding of the subject of water resources in the basin. 

In response to this request, and in recognition of the need for a nongovern- 
mental research organization that would be concerned with water resources 
problems in the Delaware, the advisory committee in 195 organized a nonprofit 
corporation named Delaware River Basin Research, Inc. 

In April of 1957 this organization received from the Ford Foundation a grant 
of $131,000 to conduct the necessary research, Shortly thereafter the organiza- 
tion employed the Syracuse Research Institute for the conduct of the research. 
This has resulted in the so-called Syracuse report. 

In January of 1958 the directors of Delaware River Basin Research, Inc., de- 
cided to institute a broad program of public information on the subject of water 
resource development in the basin. It was felt that broad public understand- 
ing of water resource problems is essential to the successful implementation of 
the plans and projects proposed by the Corps of Engineers’ report. Without 
familiarity with the extent and nature of the water resource problems of the 
Delaware, the leaders of public opinion and the general public cannot be ex- 
pected to provide the unecessary understanding and support for the remedies to 
be proposed. 

In furtherance of this objective, the Delaware River Basin Research, Inc. 
(the private organization set up by the Delaware River Basin Advisory Commit- 
tee representing the Governors and mayors) organized the Water Resources 
Association of the Delaware River Basin, a nonprofit organization to represent 
and act as liaison with all of the citizens’ organizations in the basin concerned 
with water resources development. This is the organization I represent. Only 
representatives of other nonprofit organizations may be voting members and 
represented are such diverse groups as neighborhood community councils, water- 
shed associations, sportsmen’s federations, fish and game councils, conservation 
societies, educational institutions, religious organizations, historic societies, fra- 
ternal and professional associations, and business, labor and trade associations. 

I have gone into this background story at some length in order to bring to your 
attention the fact that the four States concerned with the development of the Del- 
aware River Basin have been quite active in working together to deal with this 
problem. There is a long history of cooperation between these States, and they 
have been aggressive in moving forward toward a solution of the water problem. 
Considerable experience has already been acquired by these States in solving 
common problems that concern them all and it is particularly important that all 
of these States have given this problem of the water development of the basin 
much consideration and attention. There is an appreciation of the problem, 
its elements and complexities, and a successful working relationship among 
the chief executives of the Basin States and the cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

It is in the light of all of this that I come before your committee to urge that 
these four States be given the opportunity to create a central governmental 
agency by State compact for the purpose of agreeing upon and giving unified ad- 
ministration to a basin program of a comprehensive, multipurpose type that 
would be related to the prospective economic and social development of the 
region. The Governors and mayors have already named a committee to draft 
such a compact and it is expected that the proposed compact will have been 
prepared 6 months from now, which will be before the final report of the Corps 
of Engineers. 

We recognize that the Federal Government has the power and authority to 
formulate and administer a comprehensive plan for development of the water 
resources of the Delaware River Basin, but we urge that it should not exercise 
such authority for the following reasons. 
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CONTINUANCE OF OUR FEDERAL SYSTEM REQUIRES MORE STATE ACTION SUCH AS THAT 
HERE PROPOSED 


This problem of the extent to which the Federal Government should assume 
responsibility for water resource development is part of the broader problem of 
what should be the proper balance between our three levels of government— 
Federal, State, and local. A careful longtime student of this field has said: 

“* * * if present trends continue for another quarter century, the States may 
be left hollow shells, operating primarily as the field districts of Federal depart- 
ments and dependent upon the Federal Treasury for their support. This result 
would be bad for the Federal Government and would hold grave consequences 
for the kind of self-governing, local democracy that has been an essential 
part of our way of life.” (Leonard P. White, The State and the Nation, 1953, 
p. 3.) 

Similar considerations have led the five federally created commissions which 
have studied various aspects of Federal-State relationships in water resources 
development to recommend, without exception, that the role of the States in 
water resources development be strengthened. These commissions were— 

(1) President’s Water Resources Policy Commission (1950). 

(2) Missouri Basin Survey Commission (1953). 

(3) Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment—the Hoover Commission, (1955). 

(4) Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (1955). 

(5) Presidential Advisory Committee on Water Resources (1955) 

Both the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations and the Presidential 
Advisory Committee placed a high premium on maintaining a vigorous Federal 
system with strong State governments, the latter Committee commenting that— 

“It is not practicable, and certainly not desirable for the Federal Government 
alone to assume responsibility for the complete development of the Nation’s 
water resources. This reasoning stems not only from the practical impossibility 
of assuming the financial burdens which such a policy would require, but also 
from the fact that such complete Federal assumption of responsibility would 
tend to create local and regional dependence upon Federal action, to destroy 
individual and local initiative, to destroy the effectiveness of the government 
of the States and to work a profound and undesirable change in our traditional 
plan of government.” 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT NEEDS THE HELP OF THE STATES IN AREAS SUCH AS THIS 


The Federal Government has become so involved in world responsibilities— 
the conduct of foreign affairs, the maintenance of the Armed Forces, the pro- 
duction of weapons, the support of the internal economy and many other in- 
escapable domestic functions—that at best it stands in danger of the neglect 
of matters other than the most urgent; at worst in danger of administrative 
collapse. Water resources development plans tend to get considered without 
benefit of general scrutiny if they are decided in Washington. Centralization in 
the Federal Government, in the minds of many people, has already gone too far 
but, in any event, it is generally conceded that, to the extent that there are gov- 
ernment functions that can be adequately performed by the States, they, and 
not the Federal Government, should undertake them. As the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations put it— 

“A fundamental objective of our system of government should be to keep 
centralization to a minimum and State-local responsibility to a maximum.” 

Centralization of political power in the field of government has the same 
dangers as concentration of economic power in the field of business. 


THE EXPERIMENTATION THAT IS POSSIBLE AT THE STATE LEVEL IS PARTICULARLY 
NECESSARY WITH RESPECT TO DEALING WITH REGIONAL PROBLEMS SUCH AS RIVER 
BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


One of the advantages of a Federal system such as ours is that it affords such 
useful means for experimentation in policy and administration. The States 
ean try many different methods, new forms of government administration and 
new ideas. If successful, they can be adopted by other States. If unsuccessful, 
others can be tried. 

It is particularly desirable that the States be given every opportunity to ex- 
periment with river basin development because it is one of a number of regional 
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problems that must be solved by our governmental system. Urban development 
does not stop at State lines. We are approaching the time when much of the 
north and central Atlantic seaboard will be one continuous urban area, and our 
governmental practices will have to be adjusted to meet the changing circum- 
stances. River basin development affords the States an opportunity to work 
out the forms of regional cooperation that will be essential if our Federal sys- 
tem is to be adapted to the needs of the future. 


SINCE LOCAL CONSIDERATIONS ARE PARAMOUNT IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DELA- 
WARE RIVER BASIN, AN INTERSTATE AGENCY IS MORE DESIRABLE THAN A FEDERAL 
AGENCY 


There is no question but that there is a national interest in proper development 
of the water resources of our various major river basins. But, at the same time, 
it must be recognized that the national interest in the development of the Dela- 
ware River Basin is no different from the overall interest of the four States 
directly concerned. To the extent that a comprehensive program is evolved by 
the States, which will develop the water resources of the basin in the short-term 
and long-term best interests of the citizens of the four States concerned, such a 
program would be in the best interests of the Nation. 

There is nothing peculiar about the development of the water resources of 
this basin which would require Federal control in order to protect the national 
interest. It is just the reverse. The most pressing reason for developing the 
water resources of the basin is to provide an adequate supply of water for 
municipal and industrial uses. This has always been considered a matter for 
local governments in which the only concern of the Federal Government is that 
the local governments do a good job so that the economy of the country as a 
whole is not harmed. Flood control, navigation, hydroelectric power, recreation, 
and irrigation are also a part of the picture; but, again, not in such a way that 
the Federal Government need protect some national interest that is different. 
from the interest of the peoples of the four States concerned. 


PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE, WHICH IS MOST LIKELY TO BE DEVELOPED THROUGH INTER- 
STATE CONTROL, IS ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESSFUL DEVELOPMENT OF THE DELAWARE 
RIVER BASIN 


Local support is fundamental to a comprehensive development program for 
the Delaware River Basin. Such support can only result from extensive public 
education, confidence in the Government agencies concerned, general understand- 
ing of the objectives and goals, and an opportunity to participate in the formula- 
tion of the program. All these objectives will be easier to attain through an in- 
terstate agency than they would be through a Federal agency. 

Water resources development can quickly produce changes in the physical and 
social environment, and so there should be full opportunity for participation by 
the people living in the region to be affected. Such participation is more likely 
to be realized when the governing agency is brought as close as possible to the 
people. 


THE CONFLICTING INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE IN THE VARIOUS PARTS OF THE RIVER 
BASIN CAN BEST BE RESOLVED BY AN INTERSTATE AGENCY 


The use of the water of the Delaware River involves numerous conflicting 
interests that must be resolved before a suitable comprehensive plan can be put 
into effect. 

An example is New York City’s need for water from the Delaware. Water 
used by the city never finds its way back into the Delaware Basin, being dis- 
charged into the Hudson River. As the result of litigation before the U.S. 
Supreme Court, the city presently is permitted to take up to 800 million gallons of 
water per day from the Delaware an amount greater than the current total daily 
use of water by all the municipal water supply systems within the basin bound- 
aries. In addition, large segments of the metropolitan areas of northern New 
Jersey, faced with periodic water shortages, are looking to the Delaware River. 

Another example of conflicting interests is the proposed salt water barrier 
dam. City and industrial interests in Camden and Philadelphia have opposed 
the proposal of the State of Delaware to construct a dam across the lower Dela- 
ware River to keep out salt water. Delaware urges the need for such a dam 
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to provide an adequate municipal and industrial water supply. Philadelphia 
and Camden, however, contend that such a dam would divert navigation to New 
York and Boston because of the increased time required to lock boats through 
the dam. They also argue that the dam would make sewage disposal more 
difficult. 

There are many many more conflicting interests that must be settled in some 
way before a comprehensive river basin program can be put into effect. It is 
apparent that resolution of such differences are more likely to be acceptable to 
all concerned if they are accomplished through Government channels which are 
a part of the local system of government rather than by a Federal agency. 
Local problems should be resolved at the local level. 


THE FOUR STATES CONCERNED ARE PARTICULARLY COMPETENT TO ASSUME 
THE RESPONSIBILITY 


The Delaware River service area generates 13 percent of the total national 
economy and with its population of approximately 22 million people it also has 
13 percent of the total population of the country; yet it constitutes less than 1 
percent of the Nation’s total land area. This basin is the most populated, 
urbanized, and industrialized are a of the country. The basin is part of four 
States which, together, appear to be as well qualified as any group of States in 
the Nation to jointly develop the water resources of a river basin. The expen- 
ditures by State and local governments in these four States in 1957 constituted 20 
percent of the total of such expenditures in the country as a whole. Each of 
these four States has an efficient, well-organized and progressive government. 
Between them they have adequate resources in manpower and finances. But, 
more important, the four States have a history of working together. ,; 

A few examples of the various ways in which these four States are cooperat- 
ing with each other through interstate compacts are— 

1. Port of New York Authority compact under which New York and New 
Jersey operate a multimillion dollar complex of airports, tunnels, truck 
terminals, a free port and related facilities (1921). 

2. Pennsylvania and New Jersey toll bridge compact (1935). 

3. Palisades Interstate Park agreement under which New York and New 
Jersey established and maintain a park and recreation system (1937). 

4. Tri-State pollution compact between New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut dealing with the pollution of New York Harbor (1941). 

5. Mutual Military Aid Compact—Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey (1952). 

6. Waterfront Commission Compact under which New York and New 
Jersey regulate the hiring practices affecting longshoremen in the New York 
harbor (1953). 

7. Middle Atlantic Forest Fire Protection Compact between Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland (1955). 

8. Joint Air Pollution Compact between New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut (1956). 

The special competence of these States, in connection with the development of 
water resources, is evidenced by their long history of joint study and coopera- 
tion in the field as recited at the beginning of this statement. 


THE FOUR STATES CONCERNED ARE WILLING AND DESIROUS OF ASSUMING THE RE- 
SPONSIBILITY FOR DEVELOPING THE WATER RESOURCES OF THE BASIN 


All four States, by their history of cooperation in this field, have established, 
without question, both their ability and willingness to assume responsibility 
for the Delaware basin development. Note the accomplishments. Money was 
procured and the necessary research undertaken, which resulted in the Syracuse 
report. Organizations have been set up and are effectively arousing public 
interest in the problem of water development. The drafting of a compact is 
underway and can be completed prior to the final report of the Corps of Engi- 
neers. These States have done more than merely say they are willing to under- 
take this responsibility. They have shown, by their acts, that they are willing 
and anxious to assume this responsibility which is properly theirs and which 
they are well qualified to undertake. 
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THE STATE COMPACT AFFORDS AN EFFECTIVE MEANS OF PROVIDING FOR THE NEW 
GOVERNMENT AGENCY REQUIRED FOR PROPER BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


Regional compacts, such as will be required here, are nothing new. These 
very States are already parties to numerous such compacts and have thereby 
acquired considerable experience in this field. 

There are approximately 20 interstate water compacts. None of them are 
quite as extensive and complete as that necessary for the Delaware basin, but 
the compact method has proven to be sufficiently flexible to be adapted to any 
situation. 

With respect to State compacts, the President’s Advisory Commission had this 
to say— 

“Your Committee believes that every encouragement should be given to the 
formation of interstate compacts by which the respective States undertake to 
adjust between themselves the fair and equitable distribution of water and the 
other problems relating thereto. 

“It is recognized that the interstate compact method is slow and difficult, but 
if it can be made effective, it represents the collective understandings and agree- 
ments of the people of the affected States, and it is believed that agreements 
and compromises so arrived at will receive more widespread public support than 
Will the imposition of Federal legislation.” 

The fact that a new interstate agency must be set up by the pact is no reason 
for favoring a Federal agency. There is no appropriate Federal agency to which 
the job could be turned over. One of the principal criticisms of all the Federal 
commission studies of the water resources problem was the lack of one unified 
Federal agency for water problems. So, a wholly new Federal agency must be 
evolved if the Federal Government is to effected assume the responsibility and, 
although this problem has been under study at the Federal level for quite a few 
years, no satisfactory solution has evolved. 


THE MANNER IN WHICH THE PROGRAM IS TO BE FINANCED SHOULD NOT DETERMINE 
WHETHER A FEDERAL OR INTERSTATE AGENCY SHOULD HAVE PRIMARY RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The manner in which the program for the development of the water resources 
of the basin is to be financed is something that should be evolved by the agency 
which is to have overall responsibility for the whole program. The financing 
will be an integral part of the whole program and should be developed by the 
ageney which is to have the responsibility for carrying the program through. 

No one at this stage can say whether the program will be financed entirely by 
the States or with the assistance of Federal money, but it is a certainty that there 
will be considerably less money available from the States if responsibility for the 
program is given to a Federal agency. The four States concerned are in a better 
position financially to handle such a program than any other similar group of 
States. They should be given the opportunity to work the problem out them- 
selves. Even if some Federal financing is necessary, -this is no reason why the 
responsibility for the whole program must rest with a Federal agency. 


THE TIME REQUIRED TO SET UP AN INTERSTATE AGENCY IS NO REASON WHY THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY 


It has been pointed out that the four States have moved promptly to draft the 
necessary compact. The time that has been required to secure agreement on 
other compacts cannot be used to estimate the time that will be required in this 
case. Much preliminary work has already been done. There is a plentiful 
background of study and consideration of the problems involved by each of the 
four States. The fact that all four States are anxious to resolve the matter is 
some reason why it can be expected to take less time than it otherwise would. 

The Syracuse report recommends the establishment of a transitional Federal 
agency pending the adoption of a compact by the four basin States. This, we are 
opposed to. We think it is unnecessary. We believe it will delay adoption of 
the compact since it will reduce the pressure on the States to act for themselves. 
There will also be the feeling in some quarters that it will be useless to work 
out a State compact because any Federal agency that is set up for the interim 
period will find ways to perpetuate itself. 

As an authority in this field, Leonard D. White has said— 
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“It has been rare indeed for a public service taken over in part or entirely 
by the Federal Government to revert again to the independent jurisdiction of 
the States.” (The States and the Nation, 1953, p. 73.) 

Any such transitional Federal agency would be either duplicating work being 
done by those responsible for producing the State compact or doing work that 
will have to be done over again upon the establishment of the interstate agency. 
It would seem that what first must be done, following the issuance of the final 
report of the Corps of Engineers, is study of that report by all the diverse inter- 
ests in the four States that are concerned, extensive consideration and discus- 
sion at the local level and a formulation of all the objections, modifications, and 
adjustments that will be forthcoming. All of this must of necessity take some 
time and must be carried on by local agencies already in existence. This can 
all be taking place while the compact is in the process of adoption. 

If there is to be popular support for the program, the public must be given 
full opportunity to learn about it, consider it and formulate an opinion. Only 
after this has transpired should there be decisions by a Government agency. 
All the reasons that have been advanced in this statement lead to the conclusion 
that such decisions should be made by the interstate agency to be set up by 
the compact and not by any transitional Federal agency. I suggest that there 
is no proper function for any such Federal transitional agency to perform and 
that it will make it more difficult to establish the most effective administrative 
agency, namely, an interstate commission. 

In conclusion, I wish to make it clear that I believe the Federal Government 
should participate and contribute to the development of the water resources of 
the Delaware River. To achieve the maximum goal of public welfare, there is 
need to utilize the services and resources of every level of government. But, 
one level of the government must be paramount in this project and this, I think, 
should be the State governments. 


Senator Scorr. Are there any other witnesses who desire to be 
heard ? 

Senator Harr. Senator, for the committee I would like to thank 
you very much and your staff for an excellent hearing. Without 
exception it was to the point and many specific suggestions have been 
made available to the committee, and I think that this chapter in the 
book will demonstrate that we in the East are no less concerned or 
indeed equipped or prepared than other regions to meet the problem. 
The committee is dependent entirely upon the resources of the resi- 
dent Senator for the kind of hearing we had. 

In this case the hearings were well worth while. 

Senator Scorr. I cannot really take any credit in all honesty, Sena- 
tor Hart, because the work has been done entirely by my staff, by Mrs. 
Guyon, in particular, who is the legislative assistant, who served in 
the same capacity for Senator Martin for 8 years, and by others in my 
Philadelphia and Washington offices. 

We appreciate the courtesy of the Federal court in allowing us to 
use this courtroom and their facilities. We are most grateful for you 
for taking the time to come from your own State, and you are un- 
doubtedly as busy as all of us are and we are supposedly resting after 
the work, and we canny refer to it as that. 

Weare very grateful that you came here and very much pleased that 
Senator Clark could be with us. 


The witnesses, I agree, have been very helpful, concise, and they 
made points, each of them. They made many good points. The 
record is the better for it. 

If there are no other witnesses to be heard the committee will ad- 
journ and will meet again in—what other city ? 

Mr. Scuap. Topeka, Kans. 
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Senator Scorr. The committee will go next to Topeka, Kans. You 
are all invited at your own expense. Later, hearings will be held in 
Washington. 

(The statement by the New Jersey Taxpayers Association which 
was to be included in the hearing at this point follows :) 


STATEMENT BY NEW JERSEY TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION 


Since the Delaware River serves parts of four States, it is appropriate that 
the testimony offered at this hearing should include recognition of the interests 
of New Jersey and the other basin States as well as those of Pennsylvania. 

Over the past several years, New Jersey has taken positive steps toward 
developing a statewide water policy and solving its problems of water supply. 
It has acquired sites on which two major water storage facilities are being built 
and has initiated studies throughout the State looking toward the conservation 
of available water resources. 

Actively participating in the steps leading to this accomplishment, the New 
Jersey Taxpayers Association has been in position to see that New Jersey’s water 
problems cannot be solved solely on an intrastate basis but involve as well the 
interests of the other basin States. That is, within the Delaware River Basin 
there is a community of interests which cannot be subdivided. 

There are also national interests involved in the conservation of the waters 
of the Delaware River and the management of the river and its tributaries. 
These are indicated, for instance, by the Federal Government’s historic position 
in the development of rivers and harbors, and the study now being carried on 
under the direction of the Army Engineers and the many cooperating Federal 
agencies. 

But merely because the Federal Government undertakes surveys contemplating 
multipurpose development of the Delaware River it does not follow that the 
Federal Government should assume responsibilities which can be met through 
cooperative action by the riparian States. New Jersey and Pennsylvania have 
legitimate and strong interests in water supply and river regulations which not 
only should be actively maintained but should eventuate is non-Federal projects 
both as to development and operation. 

Public expenditures will be required to exploit the river’s resources. Although 
financing these at the State level would not be free of difficulty, the attempt to 
finance them at the Federal level would raise questions of even greater moment 
for the simple reason that the only source of Federal funds under present cir- 
cumstances is through deficit financing. The New Jersey Taxpayers Association 
believes therefore that every effort should be made to keep Federal financial 
participation to the minimum lest the construction on the Delaware River add 
further to the Nation’s deficit position and raise higher the specter of inflation. 
Furthermore, the association believes that the necessary control can be exercised 
more wisely and beneficially and the interests of the people better served from 
the vantage point of the basin States whose interests are so directly affected 
than from the seat of the Central Government at Washington. 

An encouraging aspect of unusual significance is the effort now underway, in- 
volving official and unofficial cooperation over a broad range or organizations, 
to establish a Delaware River Commission through a compact of the four States 
and the Federal Government. The enthusiasm with which this objective is 
sought argues that a single Federal Authority, proposed as an interim organi- 
zation, is wholly unnecessary. 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Association concurs. It trusts therefore that the 
Senate Select Committee on National Water Resources will (1) recognize the 
organizational activities already underway in the Delaware River Basin, (2) 
give every possible encouragement to the adoption of an interstate compact 
through which the States may assess their own desires and aspirations for the 
development of the river basin and thus (3) relieve the Federal Government of 
assuming this responsibility. 


Senator Scorr. The hearing is adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 3:35 p.m., Friday, October 30, 1959, the committee 
recessed. ) 
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